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are getung into the system by erroneous living 
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have the power of cleansing the blood from all noxious matters, and at 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


MEDLZVAL WORDS. 
I have several times applied to ‘N. & Q., and 
never in vain, for light on the meanings of hard 
words in medieval documents, whether French or 
Latin. May I again request the kindly aid of 
your correspondents with respect to the following 
aeest They are chiefly from the Wardrobe 
olls, 
What book was called Baudrons in 1357; like- 
wise “ Omel (? Oniel) in French” ? 

Minstrels—Le Citoler, le Nakerer, le Lodder. 

* One fair drawing table of walnut tree.” 
What was “the history of Solomon and Mar- 
culph ” or Marcolf ? 
* Pears of Cailhou, Cailloel, Caluel, or Caille- 
ways; of Sorelle, Janetar, Sancta Regula, and 
Idnea.” What places are these? 
“Velvet on velvet.” Was this what we call 
broché velvet ? 
Materials for gowns—Cendryn, carnelium, brus- 
kyn, Imperial cloth, cloth of Joucelyn (or Jonce- 
lyn), pounaz. Are cendryn (or sendryn) and car- 
nelium merely colour-names ? 
‘*The sparer and sif’ [of a gown] furred with 
miniver.” “The coster [of a cloak] reversed with 
ermine,” 
‘* Emplastris cironeis diatrascos hoc sirocrotup, 
staur’.” 


Drugs—Aqua capfolia, diandon, ty’ (supplied in 
bottles), balaustia, orpella, torbit, diacappis, dia- 
costum, sequante, drapius, rubbere fyne, diabori- 
ginatum, dialcea, cortica sitranglorum, triffera 
(? trissera), diacodion, athanasia, lapdar purissi, 
lapis ematicus, tenue lubricorum, aragon et marce, 
bugem citrioni, nervale, dente, ventrek, trype 
ointment, cowe, tret, zeodsar’, diadras, diadragant, 
stomatic’ confortatum, dyacitoniton, dracimini, 
pewle, volneus, densens, diapres, saturie, dia- 
pendion. 

Trades—Attilur, bayeler, bollisoner, bracer, 
braeler, brocher, bustler, charouner, chatiller, 
choller, cokheler, cowebaker, custurer, dubber, 
alander, gasseler, germaker, greytawyer, helder, 
ayer, leutour (? lentour), lyneter, lozbacur, mesher, 
pattare, peistour, peyneresse, pricker, reestmaker, 
rendour, seger, setter, telmester, turmiler, waider 
or weyder. I can guess at many of these, but I 
should like to be more certain about them. 
“Samitelle paled with styne [or styue],” appa- 
rently for hangings. 

** A volettwm for the canopy, with tassels.” 

“* One butt of spinctris; one barrel of spinc- 


ris. 
we for a palfrey,” “‘a houte of ray for a 


** One sword......with ecabbard of green velvet, 
and rengea of green silk.” 
“ One pair of skirtis de trapp’.” 
**One horn of Welk.” 
*€ One bulg’ cu’ crochett’.” 
“ A chevisell’ to match the bed.” 
“Uno komble de card’ Ynd’.” This is a part of 
a tent made to serve as a chapel. 
** A girdle of blue saffatyn.” Is this the same 
as satin ? 

“For azure, vermilion, stokfysshoundes, and 
various other colours.” 

‘* Ciphi, 39 ; cuppas, 4.” What is the distinc- 
tion intended ? 

“ Lapis p’ tonitruo.” 

‘*A paternoster of degeet with large pearls.” 
Query, jet? 

“8 pec’ danes aur’ cum nodo de p’les.” 

Bed embroidered with angels “ludentibus cum 
ij arcibz ministr’.” 

Coverchiefs “ relusantz, et boillez.” 

Gowns made “ p’ seisona de riperia.” 

Spices—Salg’, chardecoyns, cedewale, blatti- 
bisanc’, ossis cordis, 

“Sella p’ gardeviandes.” Elsewhere written 
gardeviandres,” 

**2 chaffnettes, 2 sufflator’.” 

** 34 lbs. Yndebandas.” 

“ Soconay garni oue cerfs de p’les.” 

“ Pane leui, 4d.” 

“48 li. Stryngweke ; 33 li. torcheweke.” 

“2 pipas vini flurre.” 


** Suc’r caff’” (or cass’). HERMENTRUDE. 


Aqua bn’d’ca [? bu’d’ta]” and oleo bn’d’co.” 
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POLLS AT PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 
BEFORE 18:2, 
(Continued from p. 104.) 


Cambridgeshire. 
1673 On the death of Sir Thomas Wendy. 


Sir Thomas Hatton, Bart. 872 
Gerrard Russell ‘ 823 
— Wren ... ° 557 
1681 Sir Robert Cotton, Knt. 1400 
Sir Levinus Bennet, Bart. 1375 
Gerrard Russell . 1068 
Edward Partherick fe 1668 
1698 Vice Sir L, Bennet, dead. 
Lord Cutts ... one 928 
Sir Rushout Cullen, Bart. ws he 21 
1698 Lord Cutts ... on ans 1375 
Sir Rushout Cullen, ‘Bart. aa oP 1320 
Granado Pigott... ons 980 
Lord Allington oe wn 700 
1705 Sir Rushout Cullen, Bart. ome ois 1326 
John Bromley, Sen. ‘ ae we 1293 
Sir Roger Jenyns, Kot. ... ons 1283 
Granado Pigott... 1263 
1710 John Bromley 1973 
John Jenyns ont 1912 
Sir George Downing, Bart. 1311 
David Rowland _... ee oe 
1714 John Bromley oes we 1342 
John Jenyns ne wie 1336 
Granado Pigott 1145 


1724 Vice Lord Harley, becoming Earl of Oxford and 
Earl Mortimer. 

Samuel Shepheard .. 1338 

Francis Pemberton 1226 


Polls in Smith, 1722, 1780, 1802 (two elections), 1826, 
1830, October, 1831. 


Cambridge. 

1727 Sir John H. Cotton, Bart, 1387 
Thomas Sclater Bacon 136 
Henry Bromley _.... 63 
Samuel Shepheard ... one 1 

1819 Vice Hon, E. Finch, resigned. 

Frederick William Trenc ove 56 
Henry John Adeane ons 2 


Polls in Smith, 1708, 1714, 1736, 1774, 1776, 1780, 
1788, 1818, 1820, 1826. 


Cambridge University. 
1640 Long Parliament, 


Henry Lucas ous 180 
Thomas Eden 154 
— Hopkins ove ove ove 
Sir Henry Spelman 7 
1660 George Monk 341 
Thomas Crouch 211 
Oliver St. John 157 
1688 Sir Robert Sawyer, Knt. ... 125 
Isaac Newton 122 
Hon, Edward Finch 117 
1701 Hon. Henry Boyle ... om 180 
Isaac Newton we 161 
Anthony Hammond oon ese 64 
1705 Hon. Arthur Annesley 182 
Hon. Dixie Windsor 170 
Hon. Francis Godolphin ... 162 
Sir Isaac Newton, Kat, ... 117 


1710 Hon. Dixie Windsor 20? 
Thomas Paske, LL D. ; 149 
William Shaw ose we eon oa 93 
Westby Gill .. eve 64 


1779 ce Marquis of Greaby, becoming Duke of Rut- 


Mansfield ... 157 
Hon. John Townshend 145 
Lord Hyde ... 138 


Polls in Smith, 1720, 1727, 1771, 1780, 1784, 1790, 1806 
(vice Pitt), 1807, 1811, 1822’ 1826, 1827, 1829, 1831. 
Cheshire. 


1702 Sir George Warburton, Bart. ... ase 2597 
Sir Roger Mostyn, Bart. ... one ° 2559 
Sir Willoughby Aston, Burt. 2095 
Sir Robert Cotton, Bart. ... 2052 

1705 John Crewe Offley 3165 
Hon, Langham Booth 

Sir George Warburton, Bart. 2878 
. Sir Roger Mostyn, Bart, 2665 

1714 Hon. Langham Booth _... ‘ai on 3059 
Sir George Warburton, Bart... 3053 
Charles Cholmondeley 2516 

1727 Sir Robert Salusbury Cotton, Bart 3353 
Charles Cholmondeley _.... 2807 
John Crewe Offiey... 2600 

1734 Charles Cholmondeley 3817 
John Crewe, Jun 3710 
Sir Robert Salusbury Cotton, Bart. 3005 

Chester. 

1722 Sir Richard Grosvenor, Bart. 980 
Sir Henry Bunbury, Bart. 908 
Thomas Brereton . _ 545 
Hugh Williams ot 144 

1727 Sir Richard Grosvenor, ot. 981 

Thomas Grosvenor .. 841 
Sir Henry Bunbury, Bart, 424 

1732 «Vice Sir R. Grosvenor, =e, 

Robert Grosvenor ... 879 
Manley 518 

1732 Vice Sir T. Grosvenor, dead. 
Charles Bunbury, Bart. 811 
Richard Manley | 
Ald. Bennet... 


Polls in Smith, 1734, 1747, 1784, "1822, 1818, xa00, 
1826, 1830 (vice Hon. R. Grosvenor), 1832 (vice My. 


Offley). 

Cornwall, 

1660 Sir John Carew, Bart. ... 
Hugh Boscawen ae en 862 
Robert Robartes 843 
— Eliot ... 


A double return, Carew and Boscawen were declared 


89 | duly elected. 


1705 Hugh Boscawen ... 1405 
Sir Richard en Bart. 858 
James Buller 806 

1710 George Granville ... 1358 
John Trevanion 1297 
Hugh Boscawen ... 913 
Richard Edgecumbe a 682 

Polls in Smith, 1774, 1790, 1831. 
Bodmin. 

1722 Viscount Molesworth on wie 93 
Charles Legh ate 93 
Isaac Leheup niin on 19 
Richard West on on 19 


Leheup and West were returned. 
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1768 George Hunt 29 West Looe. 
James Laroche, Jun. 20 | 1679 John Trelawny, Sen. eve 25 
Sir Christopher Treisze, Kant, ... oe 15 Jobn Trelawny, Jun, 25 
Polls in Smitb, 1741, 1747, 1774. Thomas Kendall... eee ane ove 44 
Humphrey Courtney ove on 4t 
1730 Vice Robert a, 9 The Trelawnys were returned, but the poll is eaid to 
James Cholmondeley ‘ie ‘i ows 19 have been as above. 
—— Robartes_... 5 Lostwithiel. 
Hon. Peregrine Poulett 13 Robert Molesworth 18 
1820 Sir Compton Domville, Bart. ... 9 OD, Francis =... 
Hon. William Ward 9 Russel Robartes_... ove 
Sir Charles Richard Blunt, Bart. 1 James Kendall 
1 Joseph Addison... ove 


James Webster 
Polls in Smith, 1741, 1818, 1819, 


Callington. 

2768 Fane William Sharpe... 34 
Thomas Worsley... — 34 

1818 Hon, Edward P. Lygon ... on 35 
Sir Christopher Knt. . 33 
— Clarke ose ove 28 
—- Dixon.. 26 

Polls in Smith, 17 741, 1747, 1802, 1820, 1826. 
Camelford, 

1708 Robert Munden ... _ ... 
Jobn Manley ess ons 16 
Henry Manaton ..... 9 

1710 Vice J. Ratcliffe, dead. 

Henry Manaton ... om oe 12 
Paul Orchard 21 


Manaton was returned, ” but “Orchard was d:clared 
elected on petition. 
Polls in Smith, 1796, 1818, 1819, 1826, 


Fowey. 

1768 Philip Rasbleigh ... 69 
James M. Heywood 61 
John Williams ae 29 
Thomas Arthington i 26 

Polls in Smitb, 1784, 1790, 1818, 1819, "1826. 
Grampound. 

1812 John Teed ... oe ee 55 
Hon. Andrew C. Johnstone asi ia 34 
Charles T. Brereton ose ove 28 

Polls in Smith, 1741, 1807, 1818. 
Helston. 


1713 Vice Mr. Campion, choee to sit for Sussex, and Mr. 
x, chose to sit for Gloucester. 
Alexander Pendarves one ove eve 46 
Thomas Tomkyn ... eee 45 
Samuel Ennys evs ace eve ese 4 
Polls in Smith, 1774, 1790. 


Launceston. 
Polls in Smith, 1722, 1734, 1774, 1796. 
Liskeard, 
1698 William Brilges ove 
enry Dareli 
Jobn Buller ‘ 
Polls in Smith, 1802, 1804, 1806, 


Sl 


East Looe. 
Poll in Smith, 1806. 


Kendall and Addison were cetumnt, ‘but the others 
were declared elected on petition, 


1722 Sir Thomas Hardy, Knt. ... ae eve 16 
Charles Legh one 16 
Marquis of Hartington 5 


The two latter were octasned. 


Newpor' 
Polls in Smith, 1754, 1818. 


Penryn. 

1734 Sir Richard Mill, Bart. ... ws ain 73 
Jobn Clavering_..... 69 
Robert Trefusis ... eve 56 
Edward Vernon... is oan 28 

1774 Sir George Osborne, Bart. 


Polls in Smith, 1741, 1761, 1780, 1784, 1802, 1806, 
1812, 1818, 1820, i824, 1826, 1830, 1831. 


St, Michael. 

1689 Francis Scobell _... 
Humphrey Courtney ine 20 

1695 Anthony Rowe _... 25 
Thomas Dodson _... ion 14 
Humphrey Courtney 14 
Thomas Vivian... 


This was a double return in ome tetestene, The com- 
mittee declared the indenture by which Rowe and Dod- 
son were returned was not duly affixed to the writ, and 
the Clerk of the Crown was ordered to take off the return 
so unduly affixed. 

1831 Hon. os Kenyon 
Hon. William 8. Best 
John H. Hawkins .. ese 
Polls in Smitb, 1741, 1754, 1784. 


St. Ives. 

1705 Sir Barth. 
John Borlace ne 
James Praed 
John South . 

1747 Vice Lord Hobart, chose Pa ‘ait for Norwich, 
John Plumptre 2 
Charles Parry ii 

1807 Sir Walter Stirling, Bart... 
Samuel Stephens oo 
Charles Cocherell . 

Capt. Woolmore 


207 
149 
93 
- 
ut. 
157 
145 
138 ‘ 
306 
07 4 
59 
95 
: | 
88 
~ 
59 
a 
16 
7 
10 
7 
5 
4 
4 
4 | 
4 
| 
| 157 
| 147 
125 
123 
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1312 Sir Walter Stirling, Bart. ... eos naa 155 
William Long Wellesley ... 154 
Samuel Stephens ... eee eve 140 
— Birch ... 136 

Polls in Smith, 1768, 1774, 1806, 1818, 1820, 18.6, 
St. Mawes. 

1830 Sir C, E. Carrington, Knt. ae ines 13 
George W. Pigott ... 13 
Richard W. Edgell.. ae 28 


Carrington and Pigott were returned. The thirteen 
were tenants of the Duke of Buckingham. The twenty- 
eight were tenants from adjacent manors who claimed a 
right to vote. 


Poll in Smith, 1831. 
Saltash. 
1772 Vice Mr. Bradshaw, made a Commissioner of the 
Admiralty. 
John Williams one 9 
Thomas Bradshaw .. 8 
Bradshaw was declared lected « on petition. 
1784 Charles Jenkinson .. 
Charles Ambler... ll 
Lord Strathaven ... 45 
John Curtis .. san 45 


The eleven were members of the Corporation. | The 
forty-five tendered as frecholders, but were rejec 


1807 Matthew Ruszell .... we 12 
John Pedley om dies ree 12 
Thomas F. Fremantle ov ove ows 12 
William Henry Fremantle ove 12 


This was a double return. Russell and Pedley were 
declared duly elected. 
Poll in Smith, 1722, 


Tregony. 
1695 James Montague ... 99 
Hon. Francis Robartes _... 93 
Sir Joseph Tredenham, Knt. 80 
Seymour Tredenham ove 60 
1713 Vice Lord Ryalton, Earl of Godolphin, 
Edward Southwell ... 83 
James Craggs, Jun. 77 
1820 Viscount Barnard ... 137 
James Callaghan ... 137 
Frederick Marryat ... 56 
John Shand on om 56 
{830 James Mackillop ... 143 | 
James Adam Gordon 142 
Sir William Scott, Bart. .. sl exe 26 
Robert Badnall 25 


_ Polls in Smith, 1734, 1796, 1806, 18: 26, 1831 ‘(two elec- 
ns). 


Tru 
Polls in Smith, 1784, 1818, 1820, 1830. 


Cumberland, 
Polls in Smith, 1768, 1774, 1820, 1£31, 
Carlisle. 
1705 Thomas Stanwix ... wit 32 
Sir James Montague, Knt. ons eos 284 


1721 Vice Brigadier Stanwix, made Govesnee of Kings- 
ton-upon-Hull. 


Henry Aglionby ... 268 
Brig. Thomas Stanwix ... 132 
1722 Henry Aglionby ... = 


James Bateman 
General Thomas Stinwix .. ie nt 300 | 


1734 Hon, Charles Howard... 354 
Henry Aglionby... 331 


1786 April. Vice Hon. Edward Norton, dead. 
Jobn Lowther (old freemen 107, new 
made freemen 461) 568 
Jobn Christian (old freemen) — 42 
Lowther was returned, but Christian obtained the seat 
on petition. 


Polls in Smith, 1710, 1741, 1768, 1774, November, 1786 
(vice Earl of Surrey, becoming Duke of Norfolk), 1790, 
Hay 1816, 1818, 1820 (two elections), 1826, 1827, 1829, 


Cockermou'h, 


1710 Nicholas Lechmere on 181 
Col, John Orfeur ... 145 
Gen. James Stanhope __... 138 
1713 Joseph Musgrave ... 157 
Nicholas Lechmere 155 
Gen. James Stanhope __... 96 
1733 Sir Wilfrid dead. 
Eldred Curwen 149 
Richard Davenport nee ws one 132 
1818 John Henry Lowther ‘ oe es 23 
Right Hon. John Beckett 22 
Sir Frederick F. Vane, Bart, “ one 2 
Hon, Lamb ... one 1 


Poll in Smith, 1717. 
V. W. Bean. 
4, Montague Place, Bedford Square. 


Mr. Bean’s figures of the Bedford Parlia- 
mentary election, 1727, are quite accurate. John 
Orlebar and J. T. Brace, although lowest on the 
poll, were returned by the Mayor, upon the ground 
that the others were not qualified. The opposing 
candidates immediately petitioned, and on April 16, 
1728, it was reported by the Committee of Privi- 
leges’ and agreed to by the House “‘ that Samuel 
Oagley, Esq., having an office touching collecting 
the Customs at the time of the election is incapable 
to sit in Parliament,” John Orlebar and James 
Metcalf were declared duly elected and John T. 
Brace not duly elected. 

Mr. Bean’s attempt to bring together all the 


known polls for the elections prior to 1832 will, I 
trust, meet with success, Seventeenth century 
polls are, from their rarity, — valuable. 
. D, Pink. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


Crosby’s ‘Contested Elections’ (Leeds, 1838) 
supplies the polling at Wycombe in the General 
Election of 1790, as follows :— 


Earl Wycombe eve 34 

Sir John Jervis ad 26 

Q. V. 


Parker's Consecration. — There is a very 
remarkable statement in the account of Bishop 
Kitchin in the last (thirty-first) volame of the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ to which 


objection has naturally been taken by Archdeacon 
Cheetham in the columns of the Guardian. It is 
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probably only an instance of extreme looseness of 
expression, not noticed by the writer himself. 
After informing his readers that Kitchin did not 


take part in the consecration of Archbishop Parker | had been duly elected. 


(which took place on Dec. 17, 1559), he proceeds : 
“ No bishop, consequently, took part in the ceremony, 
a fact which gave rise to the great controversy as to the 
validity of English ordinations.” 
This expression is meaningless, unless it had been 
considered an incontrovertible fact that no other 
bishop took part in it; whereas it is well known 
that Bishops Barlow, Scory, Coverdale (whose 
deprivation of his see by Queen Mary could not 
affect the validity of episcopal acts performed by 
him), and Hodgkins all officiated at Parker's 
consecration. As for the ‘‘ Nag’s Head ’ fable, 
it has been too often refuted to make its 
details worth mention; but I may just point 
out an error with regard to it in the ninth 
edition of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica, under 
“ Parker,” where that hostelry is called a tavern 
in Fleet Street. It was really in Cheapside, and 
the only modicum of fact in connexion with the 
fable is that those who took part in the confirma- 
tion of Parker (at St. Mary le Bow, ten days 
before the consecration) afterwards dined at the 
“ Nag’s Head” close by. W. T. Lyny. 
Blackheath. 


Coox’s Seconp Vorace.—Mention occurs, ante, 
p. 86, of the authorship of Anson’s ‘Voyage.’ The 
following notice of the work most resembling this, 
Capt. Cook’s voyage, is authentic. Oae of the 
monuments in the church at Woodstock has this 
inscription :— 


and that vote the Earl of Manchester’s. 
till 11 p.at., when they decided that Col. 


On Dec. 7, 
1699, a committee sat upon Mr. Fitch’s petition 
ontagu 
On Dec. 14 the House 

confirmed this view by 171 to 96. But ‘‘im- 

mediately after, they resolved, that no Peer of this 

Realm has a right to vote in any election for a 

member of the House of Commons.” 

How the vote which brought about this resola- 

tion came to be given is less generally known, It 

was in this way: Henry, first Earl of Manchester, 

was a much married man. He had three wives, 

and two of them were widows. By his second 

wife he had no issue. By his first wife, Catherine, 
daughter of Sir William Spencer, of Yaraton, 
Oxon, he had, with other issue, Edward, his suc- 
cessor. By his third wife, Margaret, daughter of 
Jobn Crouch, of Cornbury, Herts, and widow of 
John Hare, of Totteridge, he had, first, George ; 
which George, who died 1681, et. sixty-one, and who 
was M.P. for Huntingdon, 1640, and for Dover, 
1661, married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Anthony 
Irby. By her he had sons and daughters. The 
eldest, probably, of these sons was that Ool. Irby 
Montagu of Mr. Fitch’s petition. The fourth son, 
Charles, became Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Baron and Earl of Halifax ; and whom should he 
marry but Anne Yelverton, widow of Robert, third 
Earl of Manchester, and mother of that Charles, 
fourth Earl, who, in the family interest, no doubt 

voted for his step-father’s brother at Malden 
election. The earl was a remarkable peer in other 
respects. He was at the Boyne with “Great Nas. 
sau”; he was ambassador to Venice in 1697, to 
France in 1699, and to Viennain 1707. He was 


* And also to the memory of their beloved brother, 
James King, Captain in the Royal Navy, LL.D. and 
F.R.S., the friend and colleague of Captain Cook in his 


last voyage round the world. The history of which, from | 


the time of the death of that celebrated navigator, he 
wrote at Woodstock during the short intervals of his 
retirement from the public services of his country, in 
which his laborious and almost uninterrupted exertions 
brought on a premature and deeply lamented death. He 
died in the thirty-second year of his age, 1784, at Nice, 
where he is interred.” 

He was son of Dr. James King, Dean of Raphoe. 

Ep. Marsnatt. 


Peers’ Disapitity Act.—In the course of our 
latest justification of the shrewd Voltairean sneer, 
the disability of peers to vote at elections of mem- 
bers of the other House has been once or twice 
touched upon. The facts of the matter are more 
or less familiar. On July 21, 1698, Sir Eliab 
Harvey and Col. Irby Montagu were returned for 
Malden, Essex. Their opponent was a Mr. 


William Fitch, Sir Eliab’s return was not dis- | 


puted. He died in February, 1698/9, and John 
Bullock was duly elected in his room. But Mr. 
Fitch petitioned against Col. Montagu’s return on 
the ground that it had been secured by one vote, 


of the Privy Council, and of the Bedchamber of 
George I.; and a couple of years or so before he 
was put away at Kimbolton he was made the first 
duke of his family. He was the father of two 
other dukes; of that Lady Dodington Montagu, 
whom the chronicler of ‘ An. Reg.’ calls the “ Lady 
Dowager Dorothy,” who was burnt alive at her 
house in Lower Grosvenor Street in 1774; and of 
the Lady Charlotte who married Pattee Byng, 
second Viscount Torrington, and elder brother of 
that Hon. John who was made, one March morning 
in 1757, on the quarter-deck of the Monarque, an 
object-lesson for the encouragement of other 
admirals, W. F, Watter. 


Tae Rose or Kiya Rosert Broce.—The 
following cutting from a daily paper seems worth 
preserving in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“The inventory of the personal estate of the late 
Thomas Bruce, of Arnot, near Leslie, has been recorded 
in the Sheriff Court books of Kinross-shire. By his 
settlement the deceased directs his trustess—Sir Alex- 
| ander Kinloch, of Gilmerton, and Mr. John Falconer, 
W:S., Edinburgh—to deliver to his son, Charles Bruce, 
of her Majesty's Civil Service, who received the honour 
| of knighthood lately, the small piece of the robe of King 

Robert the Bruce which was given to the testator’s 
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father, and he particularly requests that the relic be 
retained in the family as an Teisloons, and not sold, 
gifted, or otherwise disposed of out of the family; and 
for the information of his family he explains that the 
piece of the robe of King Robert the Bruce was part of 
the robe in which he was buried, and in which his body 
was found to have been wrapped when bis stone coffin 
was found in the Abbey of Dunfermline in the year 
1818; and small portions of it were then cut off and 
given to the clan, chiefly those of the name having the 
blood of the Bruce in their veins. The estate of Arnot, 
in Kinross-shire, which belonged to Mr. Bruce as heir 
of entail, now passes to his only surviving son, Sir 


Charles Bruce.” 
W. D. Pink. 


Campceitinc.—The‘N. E. D.,’ on the authority 
of Crabb’s ‘ Technical Dictionary ’ (1823), gives the 
definition of a campceeiling as “a ceiling formed by 
an inclination of the wall [sic /] on each side towards 
the plane surface in the middle, so as to form some- 
thing like a coved ceiling. Most frequently used 
in garrets.”’ But no engineer, architect, or builder 
would ever dream of building the wall of a house 
on an incline. A retaining wall they will build 
with a batter. 

The ‘ Encycl. Dictionary’ is technically a little 
more correct when it defines a campceiling as ‘‘a 
ceiling in which the marginal portion is sloping, 


‘following the line of rafters, while the midportion 


is level.” The‘ Century Dict.,’ on the other hand, 
has the definition, “a ceiling sloping on either 
side from the vertical walls towards a plane surface 
in the middle.” The dictionaries all seem to be 
particular about the position of the level portion, 
which they all enjoin should bein the middle, As 
a matter of fact it is, I believe, more often than 
not wholly on one side. 

The etymology usually suggested is that the 
name of the ceiling is probably derived from its 
shape resembling the roof of ‘‘a camp tent.” But 
does not one usually speak of “a tent” and not of 
“a camp tent”? It seems as if the compound 
‘* camp tent” had been specially invented for the 
sake of supplying an etymology. One also wonders 
why the name is not “tent-ceiling.” May I hazard 
the suggestion that the word is an importation from 
the North country, and that the correct name and 
etymology are camceiling, from cam=“ crooked, 
twisted, bent from the straight”? See this word 
in the ‘ N. E. D.’ L. L. K. 


Tae “ Eversworvep” 29Tn. (See S. xi. 
278, 412: s.v. ‘Mutiny at Fort Vellore, 1806.)— 
Major Everard published last year a history of his 
old corps, the 29th Regiment of Foot, in which 
appears the following extract from a young officer’s 
diary, dated 1797 :— 

“The 29th was always one of the most exact Corps in 
the Service, even to trifles, and to this day, every officer 
sits down to dinner with his sword on, but one of our 
very best men, weighing 20 stone, found it so incon- 
venient, that he was allowed to dine without his sword, 
provided it hung up immediately behind him.” 


Major Everard adds in a foot-note :— 

“ This old custom, which is mentioned in the Standing 
Orders of the regiment in 1792, was altered during the 
tour of service in the East Indies, 1842-59, when only 
the Captain, and Subaltern of the Day were required to 
dine with their swords on. Such is still the case. Tra- 
dition relates that the custom of being ‘eversworded’ 
dates back to September, 1746.” 

It was in September, 1746, at St. John’s Island 
(one of the Leeward group), that a part of this 
good old regiment were surprised without their arms 
and treacherously massacred by the Indians at the 
instigation of the French inhabitants, 

GUALTERULUS. 


Rev. Wm. Ksowrer, LL.D. (1699-1773), 
Divinge.—It may be noted, as an addition to the 
account of him appearing in ‘Dict. Nat. Biog., 
vol. xxxi. p. 292, that he married in Lincoln’s Inn 
Chapel, on May 3, 1749, Mary Dalton, of the 
parish of St. Mary-le-Strand, co. Middlesex, spin- 
ster. It should be added that this was Dr. Know- 
ler’s first marriage. Daniet 

17, Hilldrop Cresent, N. 


* Hopipras,’ I. i, 149-50.— 

He knew what's what, and that 's as bigh 

As metapbysick wit can fly. 
Grey’s note on this passage is as follows: “ A ridi- 
cule on the idle, senseless Questions in the common 
Systems of Logic, as Burgersdicius’s Quid est quid? 
from whence came the common Proverbial Expres- 
sion of He knows what's what; to denotea shrewd 
map.” I suspect, however, that the phrase is of 
much earlier date; for in the so-called poem of 
* Chaucer’s Dream’ we find (Il. 1303-8) :— 

And all so feebie and in such wise 


That neither knew I churche ne saint, 
Ne what was what, ne who was who, 
Ne avised what way I woulde go. 

Whoever may have been the author of this poem, 
although no one now imagines it to be Chaucer’s, 
it was certainly written before Burgersdyk was 
born (1590). F. N. 


= Notice.— 

“ After the Council on both Sides had done [in the 
Tryal of Mr. Geo. Ridpath, Printer of the Flying Post, 
at Guildhall, Thureday, Feb. 19, 1712/13, for Three 
Libels}, and the Jury were gone out, a Person being 
crowded up to a Place where Ridpath and several of his 
Party were, heard one of ‘em say to another, Did you 
mind old Jeffreys? [meaning thereby one of the Queen’s 
Council). He pray'’d my Lord, and wav’d his Hand, 
like Sacheverel making his Speech. Another said, Did 
you mind the old Fellow, how he was afraid of being 
stormed out of his Cause? To which a Third answer’d 
in a Scotch Tone, I wish it were come to that once, we 
should soon see who would have the better.”—Post Boy, 
No. 2775, Feb. 19-21, 1712/13, 

H. . §. 


Greek anpD Hesrew.—The Rev. T. E. Bridgett, 
in his ‘Life and Writings of Sir Thomas More,’ 
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quoting the ‘Epistles’ of Erasmus, 380, tells his 
readers how a certain barbarous preacher at Oxford 
‘* fariously attacked the study of Greek in a public 
sermon.” Henry VIII. chanced to be in the 
neighbourhood, and it so happened that this divine 
had to preach before him, when he repeated his 
foliy. The king, who, with all his faults, was a 
man of culture, caused the theologian to be sum- 
moned into the royal presence. I need not repeat 
what passed further than to quote one passage. 
The preacher, who had found out that his zeal was 
not approved of by the sovereign, tried to back 
out, saying, “I am not altogether opposed to Greek 
since it is derived from the Hebrew.” The king, 
we are told, was astonished at the man’s folly (172). 
This passage shows how much more true was the 
knowledge of the cultivated class at the time of 
the revival of letters than the vague and generalized 
opinion of the middle of our own century. When 
I was a boy and a young man this was certainly 
the conviction of the ordinary pass-man turned 
out by Oxford and Cambridge. I have been told 
so many times by many people, and, though I had 
doubts, continued to accept the statement in a 
half-hearted manner until, when about eighteen, I 
came in contact with a genuine scholar, who 
explained to me how very far apart the two lan- 
guages really were. 

It is, perhaps, after all, not to be wondered at 
when we call to mind that in those days, in read- 
ing the New Testament, most persons used John 
Parkhurst’s ‘ Greek-English Lexicon,’ wherein the 
Greek words used by the New Testament writers 
are frequently put in filial relation with Hebrew 
terms with which they have nothing whatever to 
do. EpwarD Peacock. 


Mommy Wueat anp Hensaye.—Although I 
can throw no light upon this dubious question 
with regard to the vitality of wheat, I can vouch 
for the fecundity of a much smaller seed, viz , hen- 
bane, which in two cases within my knowledge bas 
fertilized after a burial of at least two hundred 
years. 

In 1889, during the restoration of Frampton 
Church, the soil of the floor was taken out for the 
depth of twelve inches, and was distributed in the 
churchyard. In 1890-1 a curious plant sprang up 
in the parts where this soil was spread, which was 
for some time unknown, there being no plants of 
the same kind in the district. Botanists pro- 
nounced the plant to be henbane. The same 
thing happened the following year, after removing 
the soil from Wigtoft Church, a few miles distant 
from Frampton. Now, as henbane has never been 
grown in this of the country, and is altogether 


unknown to the oldest inhabitants, there can be 
no doubt the seeds came out of these two churches ; 
and as their floors must have been undisturbed 
beneath the old seats for at least two hundred 


years (probably for a much longer period), this 
seed must have preserved its vitality for a very 
long time. Perhaps some of your readers can give 
similar instances after church restorations, and 
account for the quantity of henbane seed in the 
soil, or inform us whether that plant was much 
cultivated in former days, and for what purpose it 
was grown. 

To those who do not know henbane, I can 
describe it as a large, handsome plant, with prickly 
flat leaves of about fifteen inches long, growing 
three to four feet high, and with a light-blue 
flower. The seed-pods are large, and full of small 
seed, from which a deadly poison is extracted. 

C. T. J. Moore. 

Frampton Hall, near Boston, 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Orvaces.—In Oldmixon’s account of the pomp 
and retinue with which Dr. John Robinson (Bishop 
of London from 1714 to 1723) appeared at the 
— Congress, he says that the Plenipotentiary 


‘one coach with eight horses, and five with six horses, 
four pages and twelve footmen in liveries; with an 
appointment of 9,000 ounces of plate, half of which was 
ilt : and a black velvet gown richly covered with gold 
oops, having a long train, to be borne up by two pages 
in ash-coloured coats, with silver orvaces, and green 
velvet waietcoats,”” 
What were these “silver orvaces”? I do not find 
the word orvace in Halliwell, Nares, or Cotgrave, 
nor in Simmonds’s ‘Commercial Dictionary,’ nor in 
Davies’s ‘Supplemental English Glossary,’ nor in 
the ‘ Dictionnaire de )’Académie’ (sixiéme édition). 
I make this enumeration only to save others the 
trouble of turning to these sufficiently obvious 
sources of information. But I find in that very 
useful volume the ‘ Drapex’s Dictionary’ the word 
orris (there said to be a corruption of arras), the 
meaning of which is given as 
“laces embroidered or woven in fancy figures with gold 
or silver, mention of which constantly occurs in descrip- 
tion of dresses at the beginning of the 18th century, 
when they were used as trimmings. The name is still in 
use, but is given a wide application, so as to include 
nearly every description of upholstery galloons.” 
Planché says : ‘‘ Orrice: Gold or silver lace, cor- 
stantly mentioned in descriptions of dresses at the 
beginning of the 18th century.” Is orris the same 
word as orvace ? W. Sparrow Simpson. 


Eartpom or the patent of 
the Scotch Earldom of Middleton extant ; or can 
any one inform me of the terms of the patent ? 

MacRopsert. 


| 
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oF Worps or Sonc Wantep.—I 
have for some time been trying to find the words of 
an old song, also the author’s name, and hops that 
I may at last succeed through ‘N. & Q.’ It is set 
me ozart’s Sonata, No. 12. The words begin 
thus :— 

Summer sweets again are breathing. 


M. G, 


Inscription on TasteT Wantep.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ furnish the exact wording of 
the tablet placed on Casa Guidi, in Florence, to 
commemorate the residence of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning there ? C. C. 


Lives sy Frances Bevan.—I should be much 
obliged for information as to where are published 
lines by Frances Bevan in which occur the follow- 
ing :— 

. He and I in that blest place 


One bright glory shall share. 
A. 


West Country Srories.—I should be greatly 
obliged if you or any of your readers could tell me 
the publisher (or a means of procuring) of a book 
of stories in West Country dialect, one of which 

_ stories, or the whole collectively (I am not sure 
which), is called ‘The Queen’s Washing Day.’ I 
believe the editor’s name is oe. 

. G. 


Pacett.—Sterne, writing from Toulouse in 
1762, says :— 

“We have had bitter cold weather here these fourteen 
days, which has obliged us to sit with whole pagells of 
wood lighted up to our noses. ‘Tis a dear article.” 


What is a pagell ? J. Dixoy. 


“La Mazzorata.”—Patting to death a criminal 
by a stroke with a mallet (mazzolata) was a mode 
of execution used in Rome even in the beginning 
of the present century. Where could I get in- 
formation on this kind of execution, especially with 
illustrations and figure of the mallet ? 

H. Garnoz. 

22, Rue Servandoni, Paris. 


Boox-Puate. —I have a copy of Buarchett’s 
‘Transactions at Sea’ which needed rebacking. 
Before sending it to the binder I floated off the 
book-plate of Ellis Brand, a captain in the navy 
of 1715, retired rear-admiral 1747, died 1759. 
Under this was another book-plate, the name on 
which has been entirely obliterated by rubbing, 
probably with a wet finger. As a matter of 
curiosity, I should like to know who the former 
owner of my book was; but the arms—which, 
though partially obliterated by the same rude 
rocess, are quite legible—are unknown to me. 

ill some one kindly help me? They are :— 
Per pale. Dexter: Guarterly, 1 and 4, Sable, 
a heron or or arg.) within a bordure arg. ; 


/2 and 3, Azure, two estoiles in fess or; sur- 
_mounted of an escutcheon of pretence, sable, on 


a fess arg., between three garbs or (?), a lion 
passant gardant sable, Sinister : Quarterly, 1 and 
4, Gules, on a chevron or between three besante, 
three crosses patée-fitchée sable ; 2 and 3, Gules, 
three young men’s heads, couped at the shoulders 
(full face, flowing curls, moustaches). The pre- 
sumption is that the owner of these arms was a 
naval officer of rank ; but beyond that and the 
date—the book was published in 1720—I know 
of no clue, There is no crest. 
J. K. Laventon. 


Hovses 1x Catcuestsr.—Can any reader of 
*‘N. & Q.’ put me in the way of finding out the 
history of two old houses in Chichester, both 
supposed to have been built by Sir Christopher 
Wren? The house in West Street, called West 
Street House, has got a coat of arms over the front 
door, carved in stone, but without the tinctures being 
denoted, a chevron between three leopards’ heads 
two and one. In the gable is a crest, a gamb 
holding two branches with leaves, and on either 
side the letters K and H, and under the crest a 
cipher; so far as I can make out the letters are 
I. W. On the stackpipes are H. E. and the date 
1696. The other old house is in the Pallant, and 
is called the Dodo House, from its having two 
large birds cut in stone on the top of the gate 
pillars. This house is not, so far as I know, dated, 
but is apparently of the same period as the house 
in West Street. Moro PaILuips. 

West Street House, Chichester. 


Picrore: Artists Name 
Wanrtep.—I am wishful to find out the name of 
the painter of a little water-colour sketch—quite 
a century old—which represents, at least I take it 
so, part of scene v. in Act IV. of ‘ Hamlet,’ the 
figures being Ophelia, the King and Queen, and 
a young man (Horatio?). I quite lean to the 
opinion that it is one of West’s, for I am satisfied 
that in one of West’s pictures which I have seen 
there is the same male figure as stood for the 
Horatio of the sketch I have. Having referred 
to Boydell’s prints, I have found Boydell’s repre- 
sentation of Laertes, Ophelia, King and Queen, 
Act IV. scene v., which does not in any way corre- 
spond with my sketch. Will any of your readers 
help me? Was Mrs. Siddons likely to have been 
the Ophelia represented ? H. E. H. M. 


Seats or Orrice.—In connexion with the 
recent change of Government, it has been stated 


in the press which are the offices the tenure 
of which depends on the possession of cer- 
tain seals. The offices are the following :— 
Lord Chancellor (Great Seal), Lord Privy Seal, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Chancellor of the 


Duchy of Lancaster, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 


ig 
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five Secretaries of State. We may take it that 
the Great Seal and the Privy Seal are used for 
certain well-defined purposes, and we may easily 
understand that the seal of the Duchy would be 
necessarily affixed to legal documents having refer- 
ence to the Duchy. But when are the seals of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Lord-Lieutenant, 
or the several Secretaries of State ever used ? 
What are all the latter seals like, and are new ones 
made at the commencement of each reign? If so, 
what becomes of the old ones ? J. H. M. 


Macavay anp Cuartes Montacve, or 
Havirax.—According to Macaulay, the resolution 
to raise a million by way of loan, which was the 
origin of the National Debt, was proposed by 
Montague in a Committee of Ways and Means on 
December 15, 1692 (* Hist. of England,’ iv. 325-6). 
I shall be glad to know what authority there is for 
attributing this resolution to Montague. 

G. F. R. B, 


“Tom Trot, THE PENNY Post.”—What is the 
meaning of this (Tatler, No. 270)? Was the 
penny post of those days—mentioned more than 
once in the Jatler—peculiar to the metropolis ? 
Is there not, or was there not, a sweetmeat of 
some sort dear to Etonians called ‘‘ Tom Trot”? 
I think it is mentioned in ‘ Coningsby.’ 

JoNATHAN BovcuieEr. 
(For ‘ Penny Post,’ see 8, xi. 25. ] 


Heratpry France.—Is there any institu- 
tion at present existing in France similar to the 
College of Arms in London? That there was 
formerly Iam aware; but what I am uncertain 
about is whether under a Republican form of 
government such an institution as heraldry would 
be officially recognized. If no College of Arms 
exists, is modern French heraldry—say since the 
fall of the Empire—simply a matter of assumption, 
without rules or regulations ? 

Watter Hamittoy. 


FoLk-Lore Or Beps.—In Scotland there is a 
belief that it is unlucky in making a bed to leave 
the work before it is completed. An interruption 
will cause the occupant of the bed to pass a sleep- 
less night, or, it may be, some much worse evil 
will befall him. Does this belief prevail in Eng- 
land? F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


“C. B. F. ano 1644.”—Upon restoring an old 

pas called ‘ The Hawking Party,’ supposed to 

ave been by Rubens, the initials “C. B. F. anno 

1644” were discovered, thus for ever dispelling the 

illusion that it was painted by Rubens, who died 
May 30, 1640. Who is “C. B. F. anno 1644”? 
Cummine Macpona. 


Sir Denner Sravtt,of Little Warley Hall, Bart., 


in August, 1648 (Burke’s ‘Extinct Baronets’); 
but in the ‘Calendar of the Committee for Com- 
pounding’ (vol. iii , 1878) we find him, in Novem- 
ber, 1648, compounding ‘for delinquency in arms 
in the late insurrection in Essex.” And nearly 
two years later, in September, 1650, he “com- 
plains that the County Committee of Essex have 
set a fine of 80/. upon him for not sending in a 
horse for the service of the General, Lord Fairfax, 
to Colchester, when he was engaged on the other 
side, for which delinquency he was fined.” When 
did he die? W. Dz 


“Wovutp rou sexp Karte To 
An old book, recently removed as a duplicate from 
a Manchester library, had in it as a book-mark a 
folded paper on which was written a political ditty 
in thirteen verses. Internal evidence shows that 
the date of this piece is 1678, or shortly after. The 
first verse runs :— 

Would you send Kate to Portugall 
Great James to be » Cardinall 
And make P{rince] Rj upert} Admirall, 


‘his is the tims. 
Are these verses in print? I shali he giad to 
transcribe them in full if it will serve any useful 
purpose. 
[The verses in question, headed “Tie Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Speech to the Parliament,” will be found in 
‘State Poems,’ vol, iii. p. 104.) 


Foreien Tittes.—I should be glad if some 
contributor who is learned in the peculiarities and 
intricacies of foreign titles could make clear certain 
difficulties which often puzzle me, and, I have no 
doubt, many other readers of ‘N. & Q.’ I will 
set them out briefly :— 

1. Sometimes a man calls himself by his title 
and sometimes by his family name. For instance, 
the Italian Ambassador in London describes him- 
self as Count Tornielli. His full style is Count 
Tornielli Brusati di Vergano; and one would have 
thought he would call himself Count di Vergano. 
Is the one style equally correct with the other ; 
and is it a matter of personal taste or family cue- 
tom; or is the usage regulated in any way? Would 
it be equally correct to write of the Marquis 
Paulucci di Calboli, for example, as the Marquis 
Paulucci or the Marquis di Calboli? 

2. The eldest son of an Italian marquis is, I 
believe, usually called “ marchesino.” But in the 
case of a British subject, residing in England, who 
had inherited an Italian marquisate with no sub- 
sidiary title attached, what would be the title of 
the eldest son? Would it be correct to call him 
“count”? 

3. Spanish law, I believe, requires that the 
female holder of a title in her own right shall 
confer that title upon her husband. Naturally 
the children inherit that title; but if there be no 


is said to have been slain at the siege of Colchester, 


issue and no heir of the wife, does the wife’s title 
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descend to the successor of the husband in any 
title he himself may have possessed} Cannot the 
wife, in certain cases, bequeath the title? Is there 
any similar usage to this in Portugal ? 

4. Upon what principle (if any) is the nobiliary 
de’ added to a family, as distinguished from 
a territorial, name? Thus Mr. Barry, M.P. for 
Windsor, is Baron de Barry in Portugal; and 
there is a Marquis de Testaferratain Malta. Would 
it be correct to write indifferently Marquis Glad- 
stone de Hawarden, Marquis Gladstone, Marquis 
de Hawarden, and Marquis de Gladstone de 
Hawarden ? 

5. Does any book exist which throws light upon 
these puzzling questions ? B. 


“To sone.”—What is the definition of “to 
bone,” to appropriate, to take to one’s self? For 
an example see Punch:— 

"Twas in trade by Hartley made 
One hundred thousand pounds. 


Two-thirds Qs did“ bone” in fees, 


One-third oth now remain. © 
Wm. Granam Picorr. 
Abington Pigotts, Royston. 
f New Eng. Dict.’ says “ Origin unknown,” but defines, 
“To take into custody, equemenss to lay hold of; to 
seize and take possession of, steal.’ } 


De Peicne or De Petox1 Famity.—Alberico 
Gentili, about the year 1589, married Hester de 
Peigni, a Frenchwoman, who long survived her 
husband, and died in 1648 at Rickmansworth, 
Herts (‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxi. p. 125). 
Nothing is known of her family, except that she 
was “soror Germana” to Lady Killigrew. I now 
observe in the new volume of the ‘Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’ (vol. xxxi. p. 107) that the well-known 
diplomatist Sir Henry Killigrew married, at the 
church of St. Peter-le-Poer, London, on Novem- 
ber 7, 1590, Tael de Peigne, a Frenchwoman, who 
was naturalized in June, 1601, and married, 
secondly, in 1617, George Downham, Bishop of 
Derry. Is anything known of a family of French 
Protestants of the name settled in the City of Lon- 
don in the latter half of the sixteenth = 

. E. 


Teoraiva, QuEEN orf THE SPANIARDS (ciRC. 
1140?),— Can she be identified? Johannes 
Hispalensis dedicates a tract to her. 


Rosert R. Sreece. 
Modern School, Bedford. 


“Very” with a Vers.—To say that one is 
‘very pleased” seems to be a common English 
locution, but it is not used here except by those 
who take it from English people, our phrase being 
“very much pleased.” Does English custom 
sanction a similar qualifying sense of “ very” in 


connexion with anyfother verb than ‘‘ please”? 
In such a sentence as “It is very marked” the 
last word must have an adjectival sense. 


M._C. L. 
New York City. 
Beplics, 
SHAKSPEARE AND MOLIERE. 
(8™ §. ii. 42.) 


Your correspondent Mr. C. Tomiinsoy, in draw- 
ing his fifteen “ points of resemblance in the careers 
of these two great dramatists,” has, I think, made 
some mistakes as to facts in Moliére’s life and in 
the history of his plays. 

2. “The early education of both was neglected.” 
Now Moliére was sent to the Collége de Clermont, 
in Paris, then one of the best schools in France, 
and, according to recent researches, it is supposed 
that he stayed there for five years, from 1636 to 1641. 
Afterwards he was invited to follow some lessons 
in philosophy given by Gassendi to Chapelle. 
Chapelle was really the pupil, but Moliére and 
one or two others were allowed to be present at 
the time. Grimarest says that Gassendi liked to 
teach Moliére, because he found him so apt a pupil. 
And probably about this time, though it may be 
later, Moliére translated a great part of the ‘ De 
Rerum Nature’ of Lucretius, partly into verse 
and partly into prose. The MS. was extant at 
the time of his death, though it was never printed. 
The author of the preface to the first complete 
edition of his works, said to be his friend La 
Grange, who was a member of his troop for the 
last fourteen years of his life, has said that as a 
boy or young man Moliére was very familiar with 
the Latin poets, especially Terence, whom he 
wished to choose as a model as regards style. On 
the whole, I think we may consider that in his 
day Molitre was a highly instructed man. 

6. “ Moliére was careless about publishing his 
works; or rather objected to do so lest they should 
be acted by the rival companies.” Now the days 
when Moliére’s plays were first brought out at the 
Palais Royal theatre are well known; so also are 
the days of the year when they were first printed. 
Taking his twelve most important p!ays, from the 
‘Ecole des Maris’ in 1661 to the ‘Femmes 
Savantes’ in 1672—and omitting, of course, ‘ Don 
Juan,’ which was not printed until after his death 
—it may be found that on an average three months 
and a half were allowed to elapse from the day 
when they were first acted to the date of printed 
publication. In the case of ‘Tartuffe’ the in- 
terval was six or seven weeks; in that of ‘Les 
Femmes Savantes’ it was nearly nine months. I 
believe there was no actual law of dramatic copy- 
right in those days; but the custom was that when 
a play had been brought out at one theatre no 
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other theatre should put it upon its boards until | 
he registers of the | 
Hotel de Bourgogne and of the Théitre du Marais | 


the play had been printed. 


are not in existence; but Moliére’s acting, and 
that also of the members of his troop, was so good, 
and the rivalry or animosity against him so strong, 
especially among the actors at the Hdtel de Bour- 
gogne, that it may be doubted if his plays were 
acted at either of these two theatres during his 
lifetime. 

15. “Each died at the age of fifty-two.” No. 
Moliére was fifty-one when he died. He was born 
on January 15, 1622, and he died on February 17, 
1673. 

I could speak of other matters mentioned by 
Mr. Tomutnson, but space forbids me. Yet 
would add that Aimé Martin’s edition of Molidre 
is far from having, in the eyes of French Moliéro- 
ay all the virtues that Mr. Tomuinson claims 
or it. Better editions, as regards the text, have 
been published since his. That of Taschereau, in 
1863, is very good. But perhaps the best is that 
first undertaken by Despois, and after his death 
continued by M. Paul Mesnard, in the “ Collection 
des Grands Ecrivains de la France,” under the 
direction of M. Adolphe Regnier. 

Henry M, TROLLOpE. 


Tue (8 §, ii, 124).—That 
story of Boucher and the ‘ Marseillaise,’ whatever 
may have been its age when the “ Englishman” culled 
it in Paris, is new, now, only & force d'étre ancienne, 
and is not true at all. The identity of the author 
with the composer of the ‘ Marseillaise’ was, one 
would think, decided beyond reasonable question 
nearly twenty years back. In 1865 was published 
“ La Vérité sur Ja Paternité de la Marseillaise; par 
A. Rouget de Lisle.” The writer was a nephew of 
the original Rouget ; and he showed, by precise 
documentary and other evidence, that Claude 
Joseph Rouget de Lisle was a Captain of Engineers, 
quartered at Strasbourg, in 1792 ; that, when Die- 
trich, Mayor of Strasbourg, wanted a patriotic 
song for the Bas Rhin volunteers—then under 
orders to join Liickner’s corps—to sing, the En- 
gineer Captain went home to his lodgings, and on 
the night of April 24 composed the words and 
music of a song, which he called ‘ Chant de Guerre 
pour l Armée du Rhin,’ the title which appears on 
the first edition of the song, published by Dann- 
bach, of Strasbourg, and dedicated to Maréchal 
“Lukner” (sic). This ‘Chant de Guerre’ was 
sung at Dietrich’s house on April 25. The scene 
is familiar enough, as shown in the engraving from 
Isidore Pils’s picture. Band parts were ready next 
day, and the band of the Garde Nationale played 
the ‘Chant’ on Sunday, April 29. It was a 
matter of two months before it got to Marseilles. 
On June 25, Mireur sang it at a banquet there, 
and with so much effect that it was printed and 


distributed amongst Barbaroux’s “Six Hundred,” 
who were about marching to Paris. They sang 
it when they entered Paris on July 30, and 
at the attack upon the Tuileries on August 10. 
From that day it was called ‘Le Chant des Mar- 
seillais,’ and later, ‘ La Marseillaise.’ 

If Boucher had nothing to do with this famous 
ditty—perhaps the most famous ditty that was 
ever infamous—he is a sufficiently striking per- 
sonality to merit a niche in‘N. & Q.’ Born in 
the year his homonym, Frangois, the Painter of 
Dubarrydom, died, Jean Alexandre Boucher was a 
Court fiddler at the surprising age of six. He was 
of the ‘‘ Concert Spirituel” at seven; and solo- 
violinist to the King of Spain, whom Napoléon 


I | Empereur retired from the business. He toured 


Europe after the peace, and the fiddling of this 
“ Alexandre des Violons,” as he was pleased to call 
himself, appears to have won him a European 
celebrity only second to that of Paganini. In the 
gymnastics of technique he even outdid Nicolo ; 
the upsetting of the bridge of his violin being no 
uncommon conclusion of a solo. Spohr, who came 
across him in 1819, says that “ Alexandre” had a 
most extraordinary likeness to the exile of St. 
Helena, which he assiduously cultivated by his 
gait, gesture, make-up, snuffing, and so fortb. 
He would pose in the public places of a town 
where he was giving a concert, and announce, as 
he did once at Lille, that “une malheureuse re- 
semblance me force de m’expatrier. Je donnerai 
donc, avant de quitter ma belle patrie, un concert 
d’adiev.” He lived till 1861. He had a wife— 
a harpist on her husband’s sensational lines. She 
used to play duets for harp and piano—one hand 
to each instrument. W. F. Watcer. 


Your correspondent F. M. R. and the authority 
he quotes are mistaken in ascribing the music of 
the ‘ Marseillaise’ to Boucher. The “ Credo” of 
a mass composed by Holzmann, furnished Rouget 
de l’'Isle with the music for his ——. song. 

. Bare. 


Cotumsus: Rererences Wanrep (8" §, ii. 
47).—Some particulars which may be of use to 
Mr. Wane are to be found about Columbus in 
*Chambers’s Encyclopeedia,’ vol. iii. s.v. 

DNARGEL. 

‘Carmina Quadragesimalia’ (Oxon., 1723-48; 
Glasgow, 1757), vol. ii. p. 86, has a poem by 
C. Este, which begins, — 

Jactatus jampridem alto, procul omnibus oris, 
Columbus solum per mare sulcat iter, 
in fifteen lines. The reference in the index is, 
“Columbus Terrae adpropinguans.” ‘Columbus 
discovers America’ (Coro. [sic] in Johnson’s 
‘ Poets,’ viii. 136, 1790, Index). ‘Columbus on 
First Beholding America,’ by D. More, in ‘The 
Excelsior Reciter,’ Halifax, 1869, p. 188. 
Ep. MARsHALL. 
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Irvine or Drum (8" §. ii. 66).—Mnr. Pickrorp 
omits to bring out the fact that the direct male 
line of Irvine of Drum ended in 1696 in the person 
of the twelfth laird, the grandson of that Sir 
Alexander who had from Charles I. a patent of 
the earldom of Aberdeen, which, however, never 
passed the seals, and that earldom became a Gor- 
don title in 1682. The heir who succeeded to 
Drum in 1696, Alexander Irvine of Murthill, can 


series of that Christian name in the line of the 
lairds of Drum, since he was descended from the 
fourth son of Alexander Irvine, younger of Drum, 
who fell at Pinkie, vitd patris, whose line can only 
have had an Alexander among them out of general 
principles of respect for thedominant Christian name 
of their chiefs, and not with a view to preserving 
the succession of that name in the chief line. And 
as a John, of the same line formerly of Murthill, 
succeeded in 1735, the present succession of 
Francis Hugh Irvine virtually creates the third 
break in the succession of Alexanders, though it is 
not a break in the male line of succession to Dram. 
Noman. 


Roya Depication (8" §. ii. 30).—It is gener- 
ally understood that with royalty the dedication 
. of a book is a purely personal matter. I should 
think the dedication of very few books indeed is 
accepted by the Queen, some of the oldest pub- 
lishing houses having never been thus indirectly 
honoured. The Leadenhall Press (presided over 
by one of your contributors, Mr. Tuer), in whose 
list I find some half-dozen or more books dedicated 
to Her Majesty, would appear to be exceptionally 
fortunate in this respect. It would be interesting 
to learn how many books in all bave been dedi- 
cated “by command” to the Queen during her 
long reign. James MILiineToy. 


Tue Sone in THE ‘Two Noste Kins- 
MEN’ §. ii, 165).—I “called attention” to 
Perdita’s ‘‘ violets dim ” some seventeen years ago, 
and I do not suppose that I was the first to do so. 
I ey the reading hairbells instead of hare- 
bells; but I now regret it. I did not know then, 
as I do now, that hAairbell is an unscrupulous 
modern pseudo-scientific alteration of the older 
harebell, which was spelt harebelle in the fifteenth 
century, as shown in the Supplement to my 
Etymological Dictionary.’ Your correspondent 
has clearly never heard of the edition of ‘ The Two 
Noble Kinsmen,’ in the Pitt Press Series, edited 
by myself in 1875. Wa ter W. Sxear. 


Mittoy’s ‘ L’AttEcRo’ §, ii. 89).—If this 
passage is punctuated as in Bohn’s edition (1861) 
and read right through from line 37 of the poem, 
it will be seen that Copleston’s stricture is quite 
uncalled for, and that Mr. Brack also is in error 
in supposing that the last four lines of his quota- 


only be called an accidental continuator of the | 


tion refer to precisely the same point of time as 
| the first four. The whole passage is evidently 
intended to picture forth the dawn and gradual 
advance of the morning. First the lark startles 
the “dull night”; then the poet gives ‘‘ good- 
morrow ” to the day; then the cock 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin— 
the last shadows of night; then the sound of 
hound and horn is heard (cf. Gray’s lines— 

The cock’s shrill clarion or the echoing horn 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed) ; 
then the poet begins his “walks abroad”; hears 
the ploughman’s whistle, the milkmaid’s song, the 
mower’s scythe ; sees the shepherd counting his 
sheep in the dale. Milton is quite right as regards 
the hour for hunting. There is an old hunting 
song (quoted in ‘The Book of Days,’ ii. 489) 
which begins— 
A southerly wind and a cloudy sky 
Proclaim a hunting morning ; 
Before the sun rises we nimbly fly, 

Dull sleep and a downy bed scorning. 
It must be remembered that hunting takes place 
in the winter, when the sun rises late; and even 
with the meet fixed for eleven, as is now customary, 
the huntsmen would have to be up and about 
| before the sun. Our forefathers, however, were 
| earlier birds than we. Cc. C. B. 


Warton anticipates this query by citing from 
| Habington’s ‘ Castara,’ p. 8, ed. 1640 :— 


rouse the morne, 
With the shrill musicke of the horne, 
Aldine ‘ Milton.’ 


Ep. MarsHa.t. 
This, from that book of delightful gossip, 


| * Records of the Chase,’ by Cecil (1854), may 
| interest Mr. Brack :— 


| “ The early hour for the commencement of operations 
| 


—daybreak, although perfectly congenial with the social 
customs of our grandfathers, who were wont to dine at 
one, would be tantamount to exclusion when consulting 
the popular tastee and habits of the present period. 
Intent upon the destruction of the vulpine race as our 
forefathers were—for neither Beckford nor Somervile 
utter a syllable about the preservation of foxes—an early 
hour was in some respects desirable. The poet says :— 

For these nocturnal thieves, huntsmen, prepare 

Thy sharpest vengeance. Oh ! how glorious ’tis 

To right th’ oppress'd, and bring the felon vile 

To just disgrace | Ere yet the morning peep 

Or stars retire from the first blush of day, 

With thy far-echoing voice alarm thy pack, 

And rouse thy bold compeers.” 


Somervile died 1742. ‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,’ Act IV. sc, i., 1600 (roughly one hundred 
years between the two poems) has :— 

And since we have the vaward of the day 

My love shall hear the music of my hounds. 
Theseus and his party breaking in upon the slJeep- 
ing lovers may be compared with the scene in 

‘Dorothy.’ Cub-bunting is still done in the early 
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morning, but the huntsmen generally have it to 


themselves. W. RiseEey. 
[Many replies are acknowledged.] 


Tue Avutnorsuir or ‘Lings To A SKELETON’ 
S. xii. 481; 8" §. i, 96).—Mr. H. E. Wit- 
KINSON did not ask, but answered, the above 
question in 2"¢ §, x. 459, and gave Mrs. Niven 
as reputed author. What he asked was for 
some account of that lady. Mrs. Niven was also 
given as the author in answer to a query in 
“ Notices to Correspondents,” 4 S. x. 60. Now 
Wrightson is put forward as author, and I have 
yet another claimant. First I may mention that, 
besides appearing in ‘ Fugitive Poetry,’ p. 130 (a 
compilation by J.C. Hutchieson), the poem occurs 
in ‘ Poetic Treasures,’ p. 572 (‘* Moxon’s Popular 
Poets”), arranged by Dr. Giles, 
and in ‘ The Thousand Best Poems in the World,’ 
part i. p. 280, selected and arranged by E. W. 
Cole, Book Arcade, Melbourne (about 1887). In 
each case the poem is given anonymously. In the 
second-named work a note is appended stating that 
a copy was found about 1823 beside a skeleton in 
the Royal College of Surgeons—not the Royal 
Academy, as sometimes said. Further, it mentions 
the fact that the lines were afterwards published in 
the London Morning Chronicle. In the last-named 
collection a similar note is added, giving the date 
as about 1838, and saying that a reward of fifty 
guineas failed to find the author. About four 
years before the last book (Cole’s) was issued I 
came across; the poem in a news scrap, with this 
prefix :— 

“ The following verses were published anonymously in 

the London Morning Chronicle nearly sixty years ago, 
and, notwithstanding the offer of a reward of fifty 
guineas, the author's name has remained a secret until 
quite recently, when it was learned that the lines were 
written by Robert Philip, of Gormyre Cottage, Scotland. 
Toward the end of the year 1826 he wrote the verses 
while watching for body-snatchers in the parish church- 
yard of Torphichen, where, during the repairing of the 
church, the unearthing of a skeleton suggested the sub- 
ject, The verses were shown to Dr, John Alford, who 
procured a copy, and either by accident or intention 
dropped a copy in the Royal College of Surgeons, where 
they were found. The author is still living, at the ripe 
age of seventy-four. The discovery of his identity may 
warrant us in reprinting the well-known verses.” 
Then come the lines under discussion. I regret 
I have no means of giving the name or exact date 
of the newspaper from which my cutting was 
taken. It seems, however, as if Wrightson, after 
all, is only a gatherer, like Cole, Giles, Hutchieson, 
and perhaps Mrs, Niven, E. Witson Dopns, 

Toorak, Vict., Australia, 


Cuurcn Miysnutt, Caurcn Recorps 
8" §. i. 429, 508).—Under the heading of ‘ Old 
yoshull of Erdeswick,’ the Royalist song, said 
to have beer: “ found amongst the family papers in 
an old chest at Erdeswick Hall,” made its first 


printed appearance in Major Egerton Leigh’s 
‘Cheshire Ballads’ (1867), pp. 305-8. In 1884 
Mr, W. E. A. Axon showed it to be a direct 
plagiarism of ‘Sir Beville, the Gate-Song of 
Stowe,’ a ballad written by the late Rev. R. 8S. 
Hawker, of Morwenstow, that was printed in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 24S. xii. 430, under the signature of 
BreacHan, a nom de plume employed by that 
writer on several occasions. ‘‘ The resemblance,” 
notes Mr. Axon, ‘‘ between the two pieces is too 
reat to be explained by any other theory than 
that of deliberate copying ” (‘ Cheshire Gleanings,’ 
1884, pp. 230-4). A comparison of one of the 
verses in each version will illustrate this. 
‘ Sir Beville’:— 
Trevanion is up, and Godolphin is nigh : 
And Harris of Hayne 's o’er the river ; 
From Lundy to Looe, “ One and all” is the ery, 
And the King and Sir Beville for ever. 


Old Mynshull’:— 
Piers Dutton is up, and young Brereton is nigh, 
And Ffytton is over y® river; 
From Gawsworth to Vernon “ One and all” is the ery, 
And the King and old Mynsbull for ever. 
“One and all” belongs to Cornwall, not to Cheshire. 
The original ballad consisted of six verses ; in the 
imitation it was extended to twelve, the additional 
verses being much inferior to the others. It is 
recorded in the latter of Old Mynshull that 
At Edge Hill he fought and at Worcester he fell. 
This must refer to the second battle of Worcester, 
that was fought on September 3, 1651, as the 
one at Edge Hill on October 23, 1642, was a 
month subsequent to the first. But Peter Min- 
shull, of Erdeswick, the representative of the 
family, died in 1640, and his son and heir Thomas 
in 1657! Moreover, neither of them appears to 
have been killed in battle (vide Ormerod’s 
‘Cheshire,’ vol. iii. p. 225, 1882). Additional 
particulars on this subject will be found in a paper 
of mine in the Western Antiquary, vol. ix. pp. 41- 
44 (1889). T. N. Brusurrevp, M.D. 
Salterton, Devon, 


Lovet Famity S. ii. 88).—There is no 
doubt that Ascelin Goel was a son of Robert of 
Ivry, which Robert is said by ‘The Norman 
People’ to have been son of Eudo, Count of 
Penthievre. Orderic Vitalis tells us a good 
deal about the semi-brigand Goel and his free- 
booting family (see end of fifth book). He 
had seven sons by Isabel de Breteuil, whom he 
got as the price of releasing her father, three 
months his prisoner and nearly frozen to death by 
being exposed in his shirt by his savage captor. 
Ascelin’s son William, who, as Orderic tells us, 
was surnamed “ Lupellus” or Lovel, i. e., little 
wolf, was the progenitor of the Lovels, Henry, 
one son, being root of the Castle Carey Lovels. 
William, another son, root of the Minster-Lovel 
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and Tichmersh Lovels. Richard de Perceval was 
still another son of William, son of Ascelin. From 
him came the Percevals. If the story is true of his 
fighting with King Richard in Palestine with his 
bridle between his teeth after losing an arm and a 
leg, he was a true scion of the race. Ralph Lovel, 
called “Simelt,” who perhaps held Castle Cary 
in 1138, was another son again, and died without 
issue. He defended Castle Cary against Stephen 
in 1152, but with his father, so that if he held it 
as a fee it was probably under his father. He 
could not have held it in 1138, for his father 
William only made his great match in 1122, as 
Robert de Monte tells us. 

Tomas WILLIAMs. 

Aston Clinton Rectory. 


Borretigr” as AN Worp (8" §. ii. 
25, 74, 154).—The reasoning in the last article 
seems to me quite beside the mark. Before the 
word buffeteer (which bas not been shown to exist) 
could have been coined in England, we must have 
had buffet to coin it out of. Now the earliest 
known quotation for buffet in English is dated 
1718. These are precisely the wild suggestions that 
** require to be narrowly watched.” 

Watrter W. Sxear. 


Corrosoree (8" §. i. 353, 383, 458, 520; ii. 
38).—My two critics are both of them entertaining. 
One thinks I am dreaming, another thinks I rashly 
assert a negative. The first says corrdbery is 
established, and yet goes on to say that though he 
has the ‘“‘honour or misfortune” of acting as 
trustee for twenty families or so, he has never been 
called a trusty. Let us hope he is so, without being 
called so. In both cases he spells the words with 
y instead of double e. This looks as if he bad a 
negligent ear for sound, and did not distinguish 
the difference between the arsis and the vowel 
sound of ee. The word trustee could not be pro- 
nounced as trusty in any case, let who will be 
right in the technical point we are upon. As for 
this critic’s amazement that sections ‘‘ of educated 
society ” pronounce words differently, it is simply 
amazing that he should be amazed. It shows he 
does not attend the least to what occurs every 
_- Why, _ may go to the bar, the stage, the 
pulpit, and the House, and hear the same word 
uttered, if it be doubtful, with four different modifi- 
cations as to accent and vowel sound. It is possible 
that what he asserts may prove correct—that many 
readers may, like himself express surprise at my note. 
They may do that, and yet when they pronounce the 
word themselves in conversation corroborate my 
remark by their own practice. 

The second gentleman who does me the honour 
to criticize virtually admits that I am right, for 
that at Guy’s they have committees and committées, 
They “ have committees like other people”; well 
it was precisely those “ other people” that I was 


busy about. He then himself uses the word dis- 
agree, as oxyton and proparoxyton, so that I must 
agree with him as to one or other of these pro- 
nunciations. He says I assert a negative; so does 
he when he denies anything. I suppose he means 
that I try to prove a negative. We all assert 
negatives, and when we are right there is nothing 
manifestly wrong in that. I only tried to show 
that all these words, fusee, grantee, &c. , had changed 
of late years; but not so entirely changed that 
nobody can be found who pronounces them in the 
old-fashioned way. All I meant was they were 
becoming thoroughly naturalized now, and that 
the sign of that was the penultimate or antepenult 
throwing back of the accent. I thank the critics 
for their objections, as by their aid my original 
intention may, perhap-, be better understood. 


A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 


Weicnine Ancoor: Unper Way (8 §. i. 
375, 477).—The following explanations of these 
terms occur in a ‘‘ Military and Sea Dictionary, 
by Officers who serv’d several Years at Land and 
Sea,” London, 1711 :— 

“* Fetch or bring home the Anchor ; that is, weigh it in 
the Boat, and bring it aboard the Ship.” 

“ Way < Ship. The Rake and Ran of the Ship are 
call'd her Way forward on, or aftwardon. When a Ship 
sails apace theysay, She has good Way, fresh Way, or the 
like. In casting a Dead-Reckoning, they allow a Leeward- 
Way, which is as much as she drives to Leeward from the 
Way she seems to go,” 

H. J. HB. 


Stance: “To paint THE tion” (8" §, ii. 106). 
—The ey from the Wonderful Magazine is 
evidently copied from the following, which appeared 
in the Western Flying Post of July 1, 1765 :— 

“ On Friday a woman going on some occasion on board 
a ship in the river, some of the crew took it into their 
heads to paint the lion (as they call it), which was per- 
formed by stripping the woman quite naked and smear- 
ing her over with tar, and in that manner threw her 
into the river, where she was drowned. Search is making 
after the offenders.” 

If your readers are interested in nautical doings, 
perhaps you will print the following :— 

“Several Sailors are taken up at Deptford, for what 
they call Docking a Woman, on board a Ship there, which 
is cutting her Gown and Petticoats off, till they are as 
short as a Sailor's Jacket.” 

The above appeared in the Western Flying Post, 
July 9, 1753. Tao. Jeston WHiTrE. 


Summer Caste §. ii. 83).—That Torking- 
ton’s scribe was “ perfectly right” is evident from 
Palsgrave’s notice, “ Sommer castell of a shyppe,” 
unfortunately without the French equivalent. In 
the ‘ Promptorium Parvulorum’ we find “Somyr 
castell” and ‘‘Towre made oonly of tymbyr” 
equated each with fala, a word explained by Du 


Cange as “turris lignea.” The ‘ Promptorium’ 
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editor, in his very useful note on “ somyr castell,” 
refers to a translation of Vegetius in which the 
term is used more than once, evidently as the 
M.E. equivalent of “turris ambulatoria.” Having 
Vegetius before me, I will quote a few words from 
his chapter ‘‘ De Turribus Ambulatoriis” (iv. 17): 

“Turres autem dicuntur machinamenta ad zdificiorum 
epeciem ex trabibus tabulatisque compacta...... His plures 
rote mechanica arte subduntur, quarum lapsu volubili 
magnitudo tam ampla moveatur.” 


Some interesting details relating to the construc- 
tion of this prototype of King Arthur’s “ somer- 
castelle”’ (‘ Morte Arthure,’ 3033) and Lion-heart 
Richard’s “ mate-gryffon......off tree, castel ful fyn” 
(Weber’s ‘ Metrical Romances,’ ii. 113) are given 
by Vitruvius (* De Archit.,’ x. 19, al.13). The fact 
that the Roman turris was “ ex trabibus tabulatis- 
que compacta” points to the identity of summer 
with M.E. somer, a beam, as we have it in the 
“crosse somer” of a “wayne” in Fitzherbert’s 
* Husbandry,’ and in “‘ bressomer” (see ‘N. E. D.’). 
“Summer castle” is overlooked both by Laing in 
his glossary to Wyntoun and by Jamieson as well 
as his editors, probably because ‘‘ summer” was 
misunderstood as the season name. 

So much for the land summer castle. As to the 
naval structure, we must remember that a ship 
might have forecastle, hindcastle (Span. castillo de 
popa), and topcastles, as is well seen in engravings 
of the Great Harry and the Henri Grice-a- Dieu. 

F, Apams. 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


Mito, Eart or Hererorp (8 i. 414).— 
The ancestry of Milo Fitzwalter is given rightly in 
the charter quoted. More fully it is Roger, married 
Adelais (of unknown parentage), and had issue 
Walter de Glocestria, who married Bertha de Bala- 
dun, daughter, probably, of Dru de Baladun, and 
had issue Milo, Earl of Hereford, 1143. 

A writer in ‘N. & Q.’ some years ago suggested 
that Roger was the Roger de Ghentie Shen 
we know to have been brother of Robert Fitz- 
hamon, the conqueror of Glamorgan, and fourth 
son of Hamon the Dapifer, who was son of Hamon 
aux Dents, Er. de Thorigny and Creulli. Hamon 
aux Dents died in 1045. His son Hamon, sup- 
posed father of Roger, was Sheriff of Kent. 

Roger de Glocestria, probably the grandfather of 
Milo, was said to have been killed at the siege of 
Falaise, 1106—so William of Malmesbury—struck 
on the head ‘‘arcubaliste jactu.” Ordericus Vitalis 
says he was slain at Falaize, in fight, 1105 (xi. 17). 
His supposed brother Robert Fitzhamon was 
mortally wounded at the same time by a cross-bolt 
wound in the head, and lost his reason, ultimately 
dying. The ‘ History of S. Peter’s, Gloucester,’ 
only says Roger was graviter vulneratus in 1105, 
apud Waleyson, which was, I suppose, Falaise, He 
gave Culna to Gloucester Abbey upon this. He 


probably died soon after. His widow Adeliza calls 
herself “ vicecomitessa ” in a charter confirmed by 
“ Walterus constabularius filius suus (Cartul. §, Pet. 
Glouc.).” The son Walter is called ‘ Vicecomes 
de Gloucestria” in a charter addressed by King 
Henry to him and Sampson, Bishop of Worcester, 
therefore of date 1100 to 1112. Roger gave West- 
wade to Gloucester in 1101 for souls of father and 
mother and brother Herbert. 
Taomas WILLIAMS. 
Aston Clinton, 


I may be able to help Vicar in this direction, 
also concerning Dru de Baladon. In my notes it 
is “‘ Dru de Barantine,” and it is given in that way 
in Planché, ‘ Pursuivant of Arms.’ Mr. Prince, in 
his ‘History of the Norman House,’ mentions 
“William de Ponz,” who was the second son of 
Richard I., the third Duke of Normandy. The 
second son of this William de Pons was “ Drogo,” 
and Mr. Prince gives that name as the “ stirp” o 
the Drew family. Some time ago I saw the pedigree 
of the Drews of Devonshire, and, if I remember 
rightly, Dru de Barantine was mentioned in the 
earliest portion of the document. He was the 
founder of the parish or manor of Drew-Steington, 
in that county, by gift from the Conqueror. He 
may have been seized of other manors in the 
adjoining counties, for it is known the Conqueror 
gave them away pretty freely to the chiefs of his 
followers, and this man was his relative too. 

VerAx. 


Covronné orn Lavreatep i. 121, 254, 
341).—I referred in my article to the opiaion held 
by the ancient Romans that the bay tree (Laurus 
nobilis) had the property of resisting the stroke of 
lightning, and hence a crown of bay leaves and 
berries was worn by emperors, great warriors, and 

ts. 
4 correspondent C. C. B. (8 S. i. 254) says 
‘* this statement ought surely to be reversed”; and 
he ingeniously argues that it was not the laurel 
crown which protected the wearer, but that the 
wearer conferred on the crown its power of resist- 
ing lightning. 

I do not think that this is by any means a 
general opinion, and I have just met with a 
passage in ‘Don Quixote’ (part ii. ch. xvi.) which 
expresses what I always regarded as the received 
view. The good knight, in discoursing on the 
advantages of cultare, refers to the rewards which 
kings and princes bestowed on worthy objects, even 
crowning them with the leaves of that tree which 
the lightning does not strike, as if by way of token 
that no one should offend those whose temples are 
honoured and adorned by such crowns. The 
original runs as follows :— 

“Y aun los coronan con las hojas del arbol 4 quien no 
ofende el rayo, como en sejial que no han de ser ofendi- 
dos de nadie los que con tales coronas ven honradas y 


adornadas sus sienes,” 
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Mr. Daffield (1881) and some dictionaries trans- 
late el rayo “‘the thunderbolt,” as if the thunder 
shot forth the bolt, whereas the electric flash is the 
bolt that strikes, and the thunder is an after 
result, produced by the impact of the air particles. 

OC. Tomutyson. 

Highgate, N. 


Carvine at Sr. Stepuen’s, Coteman Street 
(8 §. ii. 88).—There is little history attaching 
to these representations of the Resurrection. In 
* Old and New London’ it is called ‘‘a rude alto- 
relievo of the Last Judgment; the clouds are as 
round and heavy as puddings, and the whole is 
inferior to the treatment of the same subject at 
St. Giles’ in the Fields.” The same authority says 
that the bas-relief in the church to the Rev. Josiah 
Pratt is by E. W. Wyatt ; it was by Wyon. The 
Last Judgment is called by Timbs a “‘ square oak 
carving.” The lunette at St. Giles’s is, I think, 
of stone. Mr. J. D. Matterr will find in the 
Archeologia of the Society of Antiquaries, 1855, 
a disquisition on such representations of the Last 
Judgment by Mr. Geo. Scharf. He there remarks 
that at St. Giles’s the influence of Michael Angelo 
is traceable, though he is ignorantly copied. In 
spite, however, of this, he says that “as a piece of 
carving it is remarkably good.” Contrary to the 
above authority, he gives the preference to the 
carving at St. Stephen’s. Iam not sure there is 
any better or worse in the question. I suppose 
such things to have been always supplied as a sort 
of general requirement by common trade carvers. 
Canningham calls it “a Lich-gate or Resurrection- 
gate.” A “lich-gate” is a corpse-gate, and has 
nothing to do with the matter at all. 


A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E, 


Hatton, in his ‘ New View of London’ (1708), 
describes the ornaments of St. Stephen’s Church 
as rebuilt after the Great Fire, On the outside he 
mentions, inter alia,— 

“on the S, Door into the Churchyard, is finely carved, 
an Emblem of the Resurrection, consisting of a multi- 
tude of Figures in various postures of Angels, Men and 
Devils.”"—P. 552, 

J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool. 


Saran (8 ii. 107).—Edoardo Salari, a 
Milanese sculptor, came to reside in London some 
thirteen years since. Endowed with great and 
glorious gifts, the axiom ‘‘ Great wits to madness 
nearly are allied” was never more self-evident than 
in his personality. He was at one time the 


boisterous Bohemian, at another the morose melan- 
choliac. He exhibited the greatest disinclination 
for work even when profitable commissions were 
offered him. When sorely pressed for means, 
marvellous creations would appear as if by magic, 
« Vimproviste. His favourite study was that of | 


children, whom he represented in the most charm- 
ing of poses, full of chic; and the Englished titles 
incised on the plinths of the statuettes were withal 
so excruciatingly funny that they added a real 
flavour to the humour of the conception. Terra- 
cotta was his favourite medium, the plasticity of 
which gave the necessary facility of execution suit- 
able to his temperament.’ Salari, seeking excite- 
ment, went to Egypt during the last war, and died 
there, but under what conditions the writer has 
been unable to obtain any information whatever. 

E. Barrineton Nasu. 

Chelsea Arts Club, 8. W. 


Fare (8 S. i. 489).—I am afraid that your 
correspondent’s ingenious suggestion does not give 
us the origin of fate in the phrase ‘‘ to meet with 
one’s fate.” Bad as we may be in the way we have 
adopted French expressions, it is hardly probable 
that we should have taken fait and pronounced it 
fate. To my mind there is no doubt that fate in 
the above expression means destiny, or the person 
destined for one. The Poet Laureate apparently 
used the word in this sense when in ‘Maud’ he 
writes 

There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate. 
She is coming, my dove, my dear ; 
She is coming, my life, my fute. 
Rosaline, in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ says, Act V. 
se, ii. :— 

That same Biron I'll torture ere I go: 

O that I knew he were but in by th’ week ! 

How I would make him fawn, and beg, and seek, 

And wait the season, and observe the times, 

And spend his prodigal wits in bootless rhymes, 

And shape his service all to my behests, 

And make him proud to make me proud that jeats ! 

So portent-like would I o’ersway his state, 

That he should be my fool, and I his fate. 

F. C. Binxseck Terry. 

Palgrave, Diss. 


ArtTICLE In Periopicat Sovent ii. 149). 
—The interesting article in question appeared in 
the Nineteenth Century, say about four years ago. 
It was called ‘ Natural Heirship.’ S. Prive. 


Names or Horses (8 S. i. 492; ii. 73).— 
I lived at a Surrey farm for several years over 
thirty years ago, and was much interested in the 
notes which have appeared in your columns 
relative to the above-named subject. My memory 
recalls clearly to mind the following names of 
horses, which I frequently heard called out by 
the carters :—Blackbird, Diamond, Dragon, Lion, 
Lofty, Mover (grey mare), Poppet, Punch, Short, 
Smiler, Spanker. They were all noble-looking 
animals, two especially being remarkably fine 
specimens of the Flemish breed. The squire’s 


steward had successively, for going to market, &c., 
two plump cobs named Bessie and Peggie. In 
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going about the City of London I have often heard 
a carman or his lad say Prince, Jack, Dick, Bob, 
and so on, when urging the horse to start again, 
and it is pleasant to observe what care and atten- 
tion the former bestow upon the latter in many 
instances. The railway companies (notably the 
Great Eastern) and Messrs. Carter, Paterson & 
Co, possess strikingly handsome horses. 
D. Harrison. 


CanTersury Paintine §. ii. 107).—A list 
of works printed by John Mychell, of the parish 
of St. Paul, Canterbury, between 1549 and 1556, 
and many without dates which are said to have 
probably been printed earlier, will be found in 
Ames and Herbert’s ‘ Typographical Antiquities,’ 
vol. iii, (1790) pp. 1452-4. Jobnson, in his 
‘Typographia ’ (1824), says that Mychell “lived 
in St. Paul’s parish in 1550, and soon after in 
St. Austin’s, where he printed a Chronicle cum 
priv. ad imprimendem solum” (vol. i. p. 601). 
There appears to have been ‘‘a printing-house ” 
at Canterbury before Mychell’s time. 

J. F. Mansereu. 

Liverpool. 

The following extract from Timperley’s ‘ History 
of Printers and Printing,’ under the date of 1549, 
may interest your correspondent :— 

“Canterbury received the art of printing about the 
close of the reign of Henry VIII. John Mychell is the 
only printer whose name is recorded, and his first dated 

k, as given by Herbert, is of this date. He resided 
in St, Austin’s, where he printed a Chronicle, cum privi- 
legio ad imprimendum solum. Not more than eleven or 
twelve of these early Canterbury books are known.” 

EverarD Home 

71, Brecknock Road, 


PerroraTion or Stamps (8" §. ii. 127).—The 
following is the account given in ‘ Encycl. Brit.,’ 
vol. xix. p. 587:— 

“Tt was not until 1853 that the admirable improve- 
ment of perforating the stamp-sheets was introduced by 
the purchase for 4,000/. (pursuant to the recommendation 
of a Select Committee of the House of Commons of 1852) 
of a perforating machine invented by Mr. Henry Archer.” 
Mr. Archer’s patent is numbered 12,340, and 
dated November 23, 1848. The exact date at 
which the perforated stamps were first issued to 
the public is probably given in Messrs. Philbrick 
and Westoby’s book on English stamps, published 
in 1881. R. Pearse 


Postage stamps were first perforated in 1852, 
and as a sober fact the British Government parted 
with 4,000/. to the person who suggested putting 
lnto practice this “ happy thought.” 

Anprew W. Tver. 

The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


Dr. Grey gives 1850 as the date of the first 
perforation, but Mr. Philbrick, in his book on the 
Postage and Telegraph Stamps of Great Britair,’ 


makes it a year earlier. Previous to this, in 
1847-8, the stamps were unlettered. The machine 
was invented by Mr. Henry Archer. 
Coxe. 
Teignmouth. 


I could have bought, about 1848, for twenty 
shillings, from le Chevalier d’Angely, a teacher of 
French in Leeds, the patent subsequently sold to 
Government for 4,0001. URBAN, 


Squaiters (8 ii. 149).—The squirrels in 
Savernake Forest used to know all about squailers ; 
but it seems Mr. W. H. Parrerson does not 
number on his list of friends many old Marl- 
burians. He must know, then, that to make a 
squailer you provide yourself with an eighteen- 
inch length of half-inch cane, two inches of which 
you sheath with tow and then insert in a ladle of 
molten lead. There you manipulate it in such sort 
that there is presently left to cool at the end of 
your cane a pear-shaped lump of lead of the 
weight experience has shown you to be proper. 
With this weapon an adept can bring down a 
squirrel from on high, or stop one on the level at 
five-and-twenty yards, almost to a certainty. 

W. F. Water. 


Mr. Patterson may be assured that squirrel- 
equailing was not peculiar to the New Forest. 
My father often told me that when he was a boy 
at the old Grammar School at Marlborough, about 
seventy-five years ago, it was a favourite sport to 
go squailing squirrels in Savernake Forest, hard 
by. But, so far as I remember, he described the 
squail as merely a short, heavy stick, not loaded 
with lead. In fact, the dodge was to make the 
squail gyrate in the air, which it would not do if 
weighted at one end. H. J. Movrs. 

Dorchester. 


Sixty or seventy years ago boys in Northumber- 
land used an instrument something like this. Ona 
supple rod, generally hazel, pointed at one end, 
was stuck a ball of moist clay, which was 
then projected by a rapid jerk of the arm. In 
skilful hands a sparrow would be knocked over at 
a considerable distance. Round, smooth, potato- 
apples were substituted for clay balls for practice. 

E. 


The following appears in Halliwell’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary ’:— 

“ Squail. To throw sticks at cocks. 

“ Squailer, the stick thrown. West. Mr. Akerman 
says sqwotling is used for throwing, but something more 
is required than merely throwing ; the thing thrown 
must be some material not easily managed. Jennings 
properly says, to fling with a stick ; and he might have 
added, with a stick sometimes made unequally heavy by 
being loaded with lead at one end. Squatling therefore 
is often very awkwardly performed, because the thing 
thrown cannot be well directed; hence the word squail- 
ing is often used in ridicule, not only of what is done 
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awkwardly, but what is untowardly or irregularly 
shaped,” &e, 
J. F. Mansercu, 
Liverpool. 
[Other replies are acknowledged. } 


Names or Betts (8 §. ii. 88).—Uapiy, in 
his note, mentions the “baptism of bells.” But 
a reference to the ‘ Pontifical’ will show that there 
is no proper baptism in form, but only blessing. 
This is shown in a long editorial note (5 S. iii. 
436), describing the then recent ceremony at “ the 
blessing of the new bells in St. Marie’s Church, 
Newport,” from the programme of the service 
(1875). It follows a note of Mr. Ettacomse, in 
which he states that ‘it is quite a vulgar error to 
suppose that they were ever baptized in the sense 
of Christian baptism.” In a reply just before this, 
Da. (F. 0. 8.) observes :— 

“From several ceremonies employed in it, which re- 
sembled those of baptism...... and the giving of a name 
panend the term ‘ baptism’ came to be applied to it, not only 
by ordinary people, but by ri:ualiste, who ought to have 
known better.” 

At the same time he very justly condemns the 
profane ceremony now in use by our Admiralty, 
the “christening of a ship,” which is a vulgar 
parody of the ancient ‘‘ benedictio navis.” How 
this can be kept on now, as it is, in the nineteenth 
century, others may attempt to explain. 

All the usual quotations from ancient litur- 
gical writers may be seen in so common a book as 
Bingham’s ‘ Antiquities’ (bk. xi. ch. iv. § 2; bk. viii. 
ch. viii. § 15). If I were to refer to the substance 
of these 1 might incur the sentence from which the 
writer seeks to escape: “I fear my readers will 
begin to accuse me now, instead of an omission, of 
making too long a digression upon this subject.” 
But one may have a place : “‘ Ut clocas non bap- 
tisent,” from the ‘ Capit. C. M.,’ ap. Durant., ‘‘ de 
ritibus,” Li. c. xxii. 2. 

In reference to the ~~ of naming bells, 
there is another reply of Da. Husensera (3* 8. ii. 
240), where he inserts this rubric from the Sarum 
‘Manual’: “ Et imponatur sibi nomen per sacerdo- 
tem, apponendo manus supra, et simul imponunt 
patrini et matrini, et post presbyteram nominant 
suum nomen, cooperiendoclocam linteis|}.” 

Ep. Marsnatt. 


A writer on bells in the Argosy for December, 
1874, says :— 

“ The infant bell, even in a molten state, was subjected 
to a special consecration. This preliminary ceremony 


was sufficiently curious ; all brethren in the monastery | 


were ranged in order round the furnace; the 150th 
Psalm was sung and certain prayers offered; the liquid 
metal was blessed and a petition put up that the saint 
whose name it was destined to bear would even now take 
it under his or her special protectio.. 

“ When the bell had eafely arrived at man’s estate came 
the christening, a long and important ceremony; the 
bells having godfathers and godmothers, like any other 


right-minded Chri-tians (Southey). The secon! baptism 
was performed in church before the whole congregation : 
two vessels, one containing holy oil and the other rer 
water, were prepared; the priest, dipping a linen clot! 
into the water, washed the bell within and without, the 
bell being suspended over a large vessel, that no drop of 
the holy water might touch the ground. The eame 
ceremony was gone into with the holy oil, the attendant 
monks meanwhile chanting the 96th and other psalms; 
the bell was then named, after which the whole was 
repeated five times with various additions of incensing, 
anointing, ringing, &c. When this six-fold baptism was 
disposed of, and for a whole peal it must have been an 
uncommonly long performance, the priest explained to 
the ple the reason of the ceremony, which was that 
the bells might act as preservatives against hail, wind, 
thunder, lightning, and storms, and above all drive away 
evil spirits.” 
Everarp Home Coremay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Loyorettow's ‘ Vittace Biacksmitn’ §, 
ii. 106).—An extract from an American paper at 
this reference makes the statement that the original 
of the ‘ Village Blacksmith,’ was sixty-one years of 
age at the end of last year. Seeing that the poem 
in question was written almost fifty years ago, is 
it likely that this is the prototype of Longfellow’s 
blacksmith ; or does it seem probable that the poet 
would write of the ‘‘ brawny arms” of a youth 
just entering his teens, much less allude to the 
sound of “ his daughter’s voice” ? 

W. W. Davies. 


Glenmore, Lisburn, co, Antrim, 


Writise too (8 ii. 106).—A most 
painful description of a man who has written 
himself out is given in Mr. Gissing’s ‘ New Grub 
Street ’:— 

“ Sometimes the three hours’ labour of a morning 
resulted in half a dozen lines, corrected into illegibility. 
His brain would not work; he could not recall the 
simplest synonyms; intolerable faults of composition 
drove him mad. He would write a sentence beginning 
thus: ‘She took a book with a look of ——’; or thus: 
‘A revision of this decision would have made him an 
object of derision,’ 

One cannot help being reminded of Russell’s 
Goths, who ‘‘ hunted the bear on the voluptuous 
parterre,” and were otherwise celebrated in extra- 
vagant, and indeed expensive, language, and won- 
dering whether herein was a foretaste of the 
unfitness for writing which overtook Russell at 
the age of forty-seven. 

But most men who have written even a little 
must be conscious, sometimes, of the unwelcome 
presence of rhyme or other unsought alliteration ; 
of the echo of a word used in one sense causing its 
use immediately afterwards in another sense; of 
words of the same sound being written at random 
wrongly. 

Said Lord Sherbrooke at sixty-nine, “ Am Icing 
my memory, especially of names. Havea difficulty 
in finding the word I want. Am not conscious of 
any decline of mental power. Have recently 


t 

t 
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written essays which have been much read and 
approved.” 

id Mr. Walker, with regard to his ‘‘ present 
indisposition for writing,” “‘ a respite will give me 
fresh vigour,” “three months will give me ample 
time to recover my tone.” So the publication of 
the next number of the Original was deferred to 
the first Wednesday in March, 1836. But it did not 
appear, for Walker was dead. KILLIGREW, 


This is a perilous subject ; but I may venture to 
say that writing too much is not quite the same 
thing as writing oneself out. A man writes too 
much when (so to speak) he spins without tow; but 
it is possible that he may acquire a new stock of 
tow, and then his spinning will again be profitable. 
As regards the “ literature of knowledge,” there- 
fore, I should say that it is hardly possible for a 
man to write himself out, though he may easily 
write too much; but as regards the “ literature of 
power” it is different. A writer possessed of a 
vein of genuine imaginative power, but not a very 
rich one, may, by overworking, exhaust it. That 
which gave him his distinctive value is then gone ; 
he has written himself out. He may go on writing, 
but Wordsworth the seer has become Words- 
worth the preacher. Cc. C. B. 


First Epition or Burys’s ‘ Poems’ (8* §. ii. 
163).—It may save columns of correspondence in 
future numbers of ‘N. & Q.’ if you will at once 
correct the Rev. Joun Pickrorp’s mistake of 
calling Sir Peter Edlin, Sir “ Paul.” It is a curious 
slip for any one to make in a name that is so con- 
stantly before the public, and which must have 
been under the writer’s eyes at the time, and sug- 
gests afresh uncomfortable suspicions of the value 
of evidence that might be thought to be above all 
suspicion, B. W. 8. 


Swanswick (8S, i.495; ii. 177).—By a derange- 
ment of inverted commas, I am credited, at the 
later reference, with certain remarks to which I 
can lay no claim. Isaac TaYLor. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


History of the New World called America. By Edward 

John Payne. (Oxford, Clarendon 
A LAUDABLE and a difficult undertaking is in this volume 
happily begun. That a history of America on a scale 
more ambitious than has previously been attempted 
should be undertaken in the Old World rather than in 
the New may inspire some surprise. As it is America as 
a whole, from Greenland to Cape Horn, that is dealt 
with, and not the United States, it is probable that the 
task will be accomplished with less difficulty on this side 
the Atlantic. It is in European archives that the docu- 
ments are stored with which, at the outset, at least, the 
historian is concerned. 

Book i., dealing with the discovery of the New World, 
is the only portion as yet completed. In this the task of 
the writer been comparatively simple, A lucid and 


an eminently readable account of the successive voyages 
which ended in the discovery of the Western hemiephere 
is given. Here, even, there is much matter of keen 
interest. The statements as to the visits of the North- 
men, long before the days of Columbus, are accepted as 
trustworthy and important, and the situation of the 
promontory of Wineland is shown to be in a latitude far 
south of Great Britain. In holding this view Mr. Payne 
is in unison with Scandinavian antiquaries and op; osed 
to American historians, who either reject entirely the 
alleged discoveries or minimize their importance and 
significance. The evidence, however, in favour of them 
is too strong to be summarily dismissed. He is even 
disposed to regard the story of Madoc as possibly belong- 
ing to genuine history. Equally ingenious and satis- 
factory is the manner in which the effect of the Hiepano- 
indian hypothesis is traced, though here, and here alone, 
the writer speaks in an ¢x cathedra fashion. We should 
like to eliminate the adverbs from sentences such as 
“The Fortunate Islands, described by Homer and 
Hesiod, were unquestionably the Canaries,” and “The 
acquaintance of the ancient world with these groups was 
certainly due to the Carthaginians.” We are not ex- 
pressing diesent from the opinions, but statements 
unqualified by words such as we place in italics carry 
more weight. Mr. Payne explains the legend of Atlantis 
on the supposition, or certainty, that ‘“‘Europe and 
America once formed a single continent, that breaches 
were gradually wrought in its continuity, which left a 
vast island or peninsula stretching from Iceland to the 
Azores, and that this vast island or peninsula gradually 
disappeared.” 

The views expressed as to Columbus will not satisfy 
the worshippers of the great discoverer. Here is a 
sentence as to the medizvalism of his thought which 
will make some enthusiasts groan: “ His ill-directed 
ambition, his eentimental fidelity to the monarchs who 
hired him and cheated him of his hire, his love of the 
show of power and dignity, his intolerance of any theory 
of his discoveries except his own, indicate a temperament 
far indeed from that of the philosopher ; and the literary 
work which employed his latter years, treating of the 
prophecies which he had conceived himself to have 
been instrumental in bringing to pass, evinces a mind 
wholly under the sway of a gross and narrow theology.” 

Mr. Payne's second book, concerning Aboriginal 
America, of which a portion only appears, will need for 
its development a second volume. To folk-lorist and to 
anthropologist this portion will have high value. The 
theory advanced as to the origin of organized com- 
munities will encounter much opposition, Ingenious 
and plausible in itself, it is ably advocated, and will have 
to be carefully studied. All that has yet appeared as to 
the advanced aborigines of the New World is at least 
of keen interest, and the appearance of Mr, Payne's 
second volume will be eagerly awaited. It is impossible 
to indicate a tithe of the ideas enumerated. We recom- 
mend the reader to study, however, what is said, pp. 291 
et seq., a8 to the influence on civilization of the milch 
animals and of other sources of food supply, to the por- 
tion dealing with “Totemism,” the qualities of early 
fetish animals, and the portion headed as the “ Covenant 
of the Gods.” But a very small portion of Mr. Payne’s 
task is as yet executed, What is done, however, is 
sufficient to show that the work is one with which 
thinkers are obliged to concern themselves, and its 
progress will be watched with close attention and hope. 


Scottish Poetry of the Sixteenth Century, 
Hodge & Co) 


THE third volume of the “ Abbotsford Series of Scottish 
Poets,” edited by Mr, George Eyre-Todd, yields neither 
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in interest nor in value to its predecessors. Dealing, 
indeed, as it does, with more modern writers—S r David 
Lyndeay, King James V., Sir Richard Maitland, John 
Bellenden, Alexander Scot, and Alexander Montgomerie 
—it is more easily intelligible, and likely to be pro- 
portionately more popular, Lyndsay’s works are easily 
accessible, and those assigned King James, whether his 
or another's, are familiar to all lovers of poetry. To 
most readers, however, Alexander Scot is all but un- 
known, and the specimens of his poems taken from the 
famous Bannatyne MS, will create an appetite for more, 
His love lyrics have something of the grace as well as 
the thought of such later English authors as Wither and 
Suckling; bis humorous writings are spirited. Not less 
welcome are the sonnets of Alexander Montgomerie, 
which compare favourably with the best English sonnets 
of the same date, 


History of the Parish of St, Michael's on W 
County of Lancaster. By Henry Fishwic 
chester, Chetham Society.) 

Con, Fisuwick is well known, we are sure, to many of 
our readers as the compiler of “ The Lancashire Library” 
and the bistorian of Garstang and Rochdale. The pre- 
sent volume adds greatly to the debt that all Lancashire 
men owe to him, It is a carefully compiled work, in 
which, so far as we can see, no class of records to which 
the author had access has been overlooked. 

Strangers who only know Lancashire from having 
visited some of its great towns think of the whole county 
as one busy hive of manufacturing and mercantile 
industry. This is a mistake. There are parts of the 
shire as rural and purely agricultural as any Bedford or 
Sussex village, St. Michael's on the Wire is one of 
these. In this secluded place the Roman Catholic form 
of faith lingered long after the Reformation had been 
accepted in other places. Col. Fishwick has printed a 
list of the recusants of 1610, taken from the records of 
the Consistory Court of Chester. From the number of 
names recorded we should imagine that nearly one half 
of the people here held aloof from the reformed teaching. 

Paying churchwardens for the discharge of their general 
duties, though never a legal charge on the rates, was not 
uncommon ; but at St, Michael's one payment was made 
of which we have never heard of another example, On 
May 6, 1692, it was ordered that “one churchwarden 
attend the church in the afternoon of the Lord's day, 
and shall be allowed sixpence for every doing so."’ What 
can be the meaning of this? St. Michael's is a large 
parish and the houres widely scattered, Was the six- 
pence a payment for the refreshment of man and horse; 
or can it have been that the churchwarden was “a 
Popish recusant,” who objected to be present at Pro- 
testant worship, but made his conscience easy on the 
matter on being paid for it? 

Col. Fishwick bas printed as an appendix the registers 
of the chapelry of Woodplumpton for the years included 
between 1604 and 1613, 


The Registers of Edwinstow, in the County of Nottingham, 
1634-1758, Edited by G. W. Marshall. With an 
Appendix by Cecil G, Saville Foljambe. (Worksop, 
White.) 

Tuls register has been excellently reproduced, It con- 

tains not only what the title-page promises, but several! 

other additions of value, such as the inscriptions in the 

church and churchyard, a list of the vicara from 1260 

to 1884, and the legends on the bells. An imprint of a 
arish register without an index is like unto a treasure- 

| whose key is lost. No such deficiency is to be 

found in the volume before us. A better index it is 
hardly possible to conceive. 


"yre, in the 
(Man- 


We have received, and welcome gladly, the firat 
number of the Journal of the County Kildare Archao- 
logical Society (Dublin, Ponsonby). If the future num- 
bers <contain papera equal to those here given, a 
valuable addition will be made to the antiquarian 
literature of Ireland, Archdeacon De Burgh bas con- 
tributed a good paper on St. David's Church, at Naas. 
He bas produced from the parish register of this place a 
terrible example of the lawleseness from which Ireland 
suffered at the end of the seventeenth century, The 
date is Feb. 27, 1690; the passage runs as follows : “‘ Two 
strangers buried, which were taken out of John Lawler's 
house by the Rapparees, and cuppled together like dogs, 
and drowned in the Millpond at Sigenstowne; the said 
strangers were Englishmen.”’ The Rev. Canon Sherlock 
has a series of notes on the parish of Clane, which con- 
tains important information as to strips and other small 
portions of land held in community. The facts here 
given should be noted by all those—and they are now 
many—who are studying the open-field system as it 
existed in all Celtic and Teutonic lands, 


Mr, A. L. Humpureys has issued an interesting 
catalogue raisonné of books and other rarities illus- 
trative of the early history of Weilington, which are to 
be exhibited in the Town Hall, Wellington, on the 
occasion of the visit of the Somersetshire Archaeological 
Society. Some of the articles are curious and interest- 
ing, and the Catalogue, of which sixty copies are privately 
issued, will itself become a rarity. 


Mr. Extior Stock announces for early publication 
Capt. Cook's journal of his first voyage round the world 
(during which New Zealand and the east coast of Aus- 
tralia were first explored), from the original MS. The 
journal, which has never been printed before, will be 
illustrated with mapsand charts, and will be edited, with 
notes and an introduction, by Capt. Wharton, RN, 


Rotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Kranx,—The poem you quote is in most hymn books, 
and is itself, so far as we know, the original. “ Nearer” 
is used in the sense of approaching. 

G. B. A. (“See how these Christians love each other”). 
—Tertullian, ‘ Apol. adv. Gent.,’c. 29, See ‘N. & Q,,’ 
4th §, xii, 420, 

Errata.—P. 165, col. 1, |. 3, for “ Miss” read Mrs. ; 
p. 166, col. 2, 1. 10 from bottom, for “ Torrents” read 
Torrento ; p, 169, col. 2, 1,13 from bottom, for “ quicket ” 
read guichet. 

NOTICE. 

Editoria! Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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GERMAN READING BOOKS 


Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by 


DR. C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German iu King’s College, London. 


(I.) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


1, NIEBUHR’S GRIECHTI- Cas _HEROENGE- 
SCHICHTEN. With Notes. 
complete Vocabulary. cloth, 28 td. 


2, GOETHE’S ITALIENISCHE REISE. (Sketches | 


from Goethe's Travels in Italy) With Literary and Biog 
2 tg and Vocabulary. Big Eighth Edition. 


phical Iu: roduction, Notes, 
12mo. cloth, 64. 


8, SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. | 
With Notes, Genealogical Tables, and Index. Third Edition. 
12mo. cloth, ta. 6d. 

“Dr. Buchheim’s notes give all the historical and geograpbi I in- | 
ermation needed. ”"—J/ournal of Kducatwn. 


(II.) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
A ep of Modern German Plays. 


Part 1,—Contents: DICHTER UND PAGE. 
3. DER HAUSSPION, With Notes and Vocabulary. Twelfth 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Part Il.— 


ER PROZESS. 2. EIN THETRER pane. 
3. List With Notes and Vocabulary. Fourt 
Edition. 0. cloth, ts. 6d. 


“Parte. and II. together in 1 vol. 4s. 6d. 


Port) DER GEHE!IME AGENT. In Five Acts. By 
LANDER. With Notes and Arguments. Fourth :dition. 


(III.) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 


With Arguments to the Acts, Notes, and Complete Vocabulary. 
Thirteenth Edition. 12mo. cloth, ls. 6d. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. 48 6d. 


(IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 


BILDER. Abridged from his ‘ Reise in die Equinoctial-Gegenden 
des neuen Continents’ JPegeenal Narrative of Travel, ae) and 
*Ansichten der Na With Notes, Scientific Glossary, and 
Biographical Notice of the Author. 
“Ranks far above the ordinary run of educational books....The 
notes and scientific glossary are written with great care =: lucidity.” 
ae 
“ We cordially recommend the bok to schoolmasters in search of an 
entertaining and improving reading-book for the middie or higher 
forms.”— Academy. 


fixth Edition, crown &vo. 5s. 6d. 


OLLENDORFF’S GERMAN METHOD. 
Poteet (umabridged) from the Original Work by H. W. 


KEY to the Exercises. Crown Svo. is. 6d. 
Second Edition 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 


(Homiitentien System). With an Interlinear Translation, Notes, 
Introduction the Elemeuts of Grammar, by L. 
UNFELS and A. WHIT 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
FREDERIC NORGATE. 


Price ls. (Large Folding Sheet), 


| TABLES of DECLENSION of f the GERMAN} 


j SUBSTANTIVE (according to Becker), to be used with every @ 
| German Grammar. Arranged by A. VON BOHLEN. 
| 12mo. 4s. 


|A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 


} DANISH or NORWEGIAN. To which are added Extracts from 
and Norwegian Historians. Wit 
| a Vocabulary. By J. W. FRAEDERSDORF 


1smo. cloth, ls. 6d. each, 


* AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD4 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEU’S Edition) 


FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 
SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 
The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. c!oth, 3s. 
Fifteenth Edition, 18mo. cloth, 1s. éd. 
BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec- 


tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and Complete Vocabulary. 
12mo. 2%. 6d. 


-VOLTAIRE’S HISTOIRE de PIERRE les 


GRAND. With English by M. BEKTRAND. 


FENELON’ TELEMAQUE. With English 


Vocabulary by M. BERTRAND. 
19mo. cloth, 


PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY of 


A, A. BIAGGI, late Professor of @ 


Italian in Queen's Co. lege, 


New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 


BIAGGI’S PROSATORI ITALIANI. Ex- 


me). 
With Notes for Beginners. 


Twelfth Edition, 19mo. cloth, 3¢. 


-MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Re- 
Price 58. crown 8vo. cloth, 


I POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. Extracts 
m Modern Italian Poets (from Alfieri to the Present Time 

Wh Notes and Biographical Notices by LOUISA A. MERIVALE 
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